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American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“T am using the Amer- 
ican Edition of the Re 
vised Bible, and find it 
superior to any edition 
in existence in the 
English tongue. I 


strongly commend it.’ 
—Bishop E. R. Hendrix. 


Issued in over roo styles. For sale by all- booksellers. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th 
Street, New York. We also publish the King James 


Version in over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 





The New 
Novel by 
the Author of 
“MRS. WIGGS' 


‘LOVEY MARY’ 


SANDY 


BY 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Illustrated 
$100 


Now ready everywhere 


The Cen Co. 
Newlork 








The Bishop of Durham says: 

“A most important and faithful contribution to 
the great and gradual week of producing an ultimate 
‘and ideal English Bible.’ 


The Corrected English 
New Testament 


A Revision of the “ Authorized” Version (by 
Nestle’s Resultant Text). Prepared with 
the Assistance of Eminent Scholars and 
issued by SAMUEL LLOyD, a Life Governor 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

With Preface by the BisHor or DURHAM. 


16mo, Bible paper, cloth, net $1.50; 
Full Leather, net $2.25 


This version of the New Testament will certainly 
be heartily welcomed by all students and thought- 
ful readers of the Scripture. In making the transla- 
tion the editors have endeavored to demonstrate 
that in the light of present knowlege of Greek and 
Greek text it is possible to make the classical Eng- 
lish of the Authorized Version to convey with per- 
fect accuracy and clearness the meaning of the 
original. It embodies at once the accuracy of the 
Revised Version, and yet largely preserves the noble 
general form of the older version. 


G. P. Putnam’s Son 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD’s NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ine Cars.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacifi¢ Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping.cars. They 


NEW YORK 
and LONDON 

















afford a comfortable journey at a very low cost. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 30, Sunday. Lord and Christ.—Acts 2: 

29-42. 

Man’s work crucified him—God’s work made 
him both Lord and Christ. Note that the ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s lordship leads to 
repentance. The difference between Peter 
denying Christ in the high priest’s court and 
Peter proclaiming him as Lord of the world 
measures the difference between the refusal 
of and control by the Holy Spirit. This ac- 
knowledgment is the peculiar work of the 
Holy Spirit [1 Cor. 12: 3]. Of this reception 
of the Holy Spirit our baptism is the visible 
sign. It is the point of an already existing 
unity and agreement, in other words, of cath- 
olicity. Grant us, O God, Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may become a part of the true body of 
Christ, and go on through repentance and 
baptism to’ the work to which Thou hast 
called us. And make us ever joyful in Thy 
work, for the sake of Christ, our Lord. 


May1. Paul’s Gospel.—1 Cor. 15: 1-11. 

This summary of the good news precedes in 
time any of our present gospels. It includes 
Christ’s death for our sins, in accordance 
with God’s plan; his resurrection, according 
to God’s plan and the witness of believers. 
Less than this would not have seemed to Paul 
news good enough to suffer and diefor. Nor 
would it be enough for us today. 


May 2. The First Fruits.—1 Cor. 15: 12-28. 
Denial of the resurrection for Paul amounted 
to a spiritual suicide. Note the relief of heart 
with which he turns to reassert its truth. 
The first fruits were offered to God as a token 
of gratitude and a sharing of the harvest 
[ Lev. 23: 9-14). Our resurrection is sure, the 
time and manner of it we must leave to God. 


May 3. The Power of the Resurrection.— 

1 Cor. 15: 29-34. 

We know nothing of these substitutionary 
baptizings for the dead, and Paul does not 
commend them. But they were not consist- 
ent with disbelief. It was the thought of the 
living Christ which nerved Paul to conflict. 
These beasts at Ephesus were probably evil 
men. 


May 4. Spiritual Bodies. 1 Cor. 15: 35-49. 
Not identity but difference is the mark of 
the risen life. Yet it grows out of this pres- 
ent experience as the wheat stalk out of the 
buried grain. God’s pleasure is in our con- 
tinuing individuality. I will be still I, though 
clothed upon. We may find much food for 


thought in following out thesecontrasts. ‘There |_ 


will be no monotony in that experience any 
more than in the sky at night. 


May 5. The Victory.—1 Cor. 15: 50-58. 

** God, who giveth us the victory ’—there is 
no room for pride; yet there is a call to stead- 
fastness. Paul looked for an immediate com- 
ing of Christand sudden change. But whether 
thus, or as he and all generations since have 
passed, the battle comes before the victory. 
God is our leader and our labor is not in vain 
in the Lord. One more change, and we shall 
have passed from corruption to incorruption, 
from mortality to immortality. 


May 6. A Love Song.—Song of Sol. 2: 8-17. 

This book comes as near the dramaas He- 
brew literature ever attained.e It is devoted 
to true love, and so, naturally enough, has 
often been allegorized to express the love of 
the soul for Christ. The softness and delight 
of a Southern spring morning are in these 
beautiful words. 

(The editor in charge of this column and his asso- 
ciates would count it a favor if those who follow it 
from week to week would put themselves in com- 
munication with him in regard to its value or offer 
suggestions for its improvement. Such a tie with 
those for whom we work and whom we seldom see 
is readily established by the use of even a postal 
card j 
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piemecan 8 BoaRD on Ge Conrersssouee FoR roumer 
IONS. ngregational House 
Treasurer; John G. 1 blishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY ae lta 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. liam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations 
tions and all correspondence rel nm wettest e3 and 
quaaittee should be addressed. Rev. 

» Editorial | Secretary Rev. ‘Washing 
BB. bc ‘eens wera A Don 0. 
A. Beard, D.D., Eastern 

Santee y rah, 306 Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY SaROCL asses, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the Wes = Sa ne Pope 
office, 615 Congregativnal House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donatious ay by cent’ to either or the above 
Offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Aids in building ag dg es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Sec: Rev. L. H Cobb, a D. 


Secretary Emeritus arles nes ie piore Treasure: 
Kast 220d St, New york N v. C. 


RT 
Washi , Chi hi. ip. G. A. Htood, ier oo 
ton 0, v. 
tional Hi House, Boetee’ Mass.; Rev. Wikoff, 
+ 6. A. Building, San Francisco, Gale “Fla Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY ( including 
former New West Education Commission). Sc olarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
FS mieey! ‘ mes ian ian ) astodee te Utah and ae F, Wilkins 

ward rrespondin, Secretary &. —_ 
Treasurer. Omoes, 612, 613 Congrexational 
ton; 1651 Washington St., Chieago, Il 


THE Comuunnntretar SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, regational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., Bo Pres oe Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
an 


Secretary 

Zz as tment, which is in aoe of the 
Secretary, tains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson h helps, libraries and other necessary Htera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The admin istrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly aes by appropriations from the Bi 
ness Departmen’ contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and navies go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


the Bust ay SS in ch f the Business 
n charge 0} e 6 
Maneger, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ee es The Contregationalist and Caristian World, the 
grim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
=, books for Sunday schoo! and home read 
rds and Requisites A Stes and Sunday schools, 


and sells the ks of ther ees as well as its 
own. Its treasury is en’ separate m that of the 
onary De 2 ag to sel, however, it makes 


r books and subscrip- 
d all states east 
wks- 





b at 
states to_the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATIONAL 


t 





ve., ’ 





a Ave., 
NN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


incorporated 
1828. “President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, DD D. 


rted mainly by the churches of New ie 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MAssLoRUsET se | re neg MISSIONARY ARy SOUBES, 
No. 609 Co’ 4 Page ree v. F. E, Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary ; jones bolt it, Dreasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
d by th use Be yd 

er States. 
stamens House, Boston. Rev. Charies 


Boa OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited ana 4 oe —, a “- = + G. Ay 4 
wood Sears ding. ‘or 
F. £. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Cuvsce hall of Boston 
and vicinity (Inco: reat on Le gg | is the estab- 


lishment and Phan 
Churches and San: ools in mand its suburbs, 
; George H. 


Charles H. Rutan, byt ys 
Flint, Sec., 101 Pres 0. 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF sapsons, Be poet 704 5 ora: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home pte 


PR nob woun SELSSLOR ART. Asscotariom, Room 
Comsregeons use, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
ees ema, an, Home Secretary. 


THE Wontam'e SEAMAN’S FRigap up Soomrr of Bos- 


ten, Room 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 pong ‘st. Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING CQLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Religious Notices 





Religrous and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this héading at ten cents a line. 

THE WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold its 
semiannual meeting in Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Wednesday, May 3, beginning at 10 o’clock. Addresses 
by missionaries from various countries. Basket colla- 

on. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains c ains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and board houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Tie boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

e 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
‘OPHERSON H 


W. Mach Horns Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 














Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (erght 
eordas to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Summer Boarders can be accommodated at Hill- 
side Farm. Address F. H. Flanders, East Andover, N. H. 


Wanted to purchase, by a physician, a three to four 
thousand dollar practice in New England, with or with- 
out property. Address, with stamp, G. W. Gilsey, 
Kingston, Fla 


A Quiet Home for elderly ladies and convalescents 
is pen situated in Sexe Mass. The rooms 
are brightand sunny. Address J. W.,37 Bainbridge St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Wanted, a position as home companion, to act as 
secretary, or to care for an invalid, or as traveling com- 

oD, »' a young woman of good education and exper- 
“wala dress Companion, 16, care The Congregationalist, 


We Need capable Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 
Technical men to fill positions paying $1,000—g5,000. 
oa 3 seser. seating peseee _—_ Pg ip 

4 g e exclusively. Hapgoods, Suite 51 
309 Broadway New York. “ ” i - 


For Sale or To Kent, Hawkes cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winvipesaukee; 
— Le ad poe freee Beng pt ma oe 3 gg water, 

0 oating. fishing and bathing. Inquir 
of Rev. W. ag tbe Saleen, Mase. . _— 


Wanted at once a thoroughly reliable, trustworth 
man to run a farm; must understand care of stock ani 
dairy work. Married man preferred. Permanent home 
for the right person. References. Address A. Z 17, 
are The Cungregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Office Manager for the clerical force of large cor- 
——. Able executive, competent and responsible. 
od $1,500. Other managerial, clerical and technical 
openings on file. Free list and plan on request. Busi- 
ness Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentiemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in Julyand August. 
Inexpensive. or particulars.address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Il. 


Housekeeper. A refined womanaccustomed to the 
care of ahome and management of servants would like 
position as housekeeper. Fond of children. City or 
country. Best of references given and required. Ad- 
dress W. A. S., 16, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale, village and farm property in a growin 
town, with good roads and schools and the best of mat 
kets and a live Congregational church, near New Haven, 
Ct. A little off the line of trolleys, but easily accessible. 
Address Rural, 15,care The Congregational.st, Boston. 


To Bent in Brookline, from April to November, 
furnished Specteees, six very large, high rooms and 
bath. Cool in summer. Quiet street, close to several 
lines of cars; steam heat, continuous hot water; rent, 

.00. Address G. F., 13, care The Congregationalist, 
ston, Mass. 


For Bent or For Sal- in Bristol, Ct.,a furnished 
nine-room house, known as the Griggs homestead. Fine 
location on high ground and front mit park. Stable and 
runniog water; eight minutes’ from steam and 
electric cars. address Mrs. J. F. Howe, 21 Dorchester 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


To Let for the summer a well-furnished house of 
eleven rooms and three open fire-places and a set bath 
tub, barn and out buildings; fruit and berries in abun- 
dance, a good well of water, located in Maine on a salt 
water river, near the ocean. Address or apply to F. W. 
Perkins, 50 Queen St., Worcester, Mass., or A. a. Perkins, 
127 Kingston street, Boston, Mass. 





Family with Children to Edueate can find an 


vements, large Uy oo and 
henvery, rely near both colleges ; 10-cent trolley fare to 

or M ik Moderate rent to right > 
References exc ed. Address “ Clergyman,” 20 
‘Woodside Avenue, Amherst, Mass. 


Highland Hall, 2 homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Ex 


byterian Pastor, Scotch-“anadian, aged 35, 

rried ; university and seminary graduate ; eight years 
in first charge (Eastern Canada); took post-¢} uate 
course two years ag would supply Congregational or 
byterian pulpit in vacant charge or during minis- 
weer for four weeks Or more during July or 
it. dress Mack, 17, care The Congregationalist, 


Standard reference books and standard authors 
bought, sold or exchanged for cash or easy payments. 
Any book of these classes obtained Barga offered, 

*s tares, Britannica, authorized edition. 

rbly bound; Century Dictionary, N 01 

Ci) la, Standard Dictionary and Felt’s Salem. 
Wanted, Universal Encyclopedia, half morocco. Speéen- 
A y and sets of standard authors. Ad- 


change, 15, care The Congregationalist,. 
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THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of addre 


with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc3 can be _— at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RaTES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Di ts according to amount of contra 


jscoun p of ict. 
READING NOTICE, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 


each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not mmowtnaty admit de- 
ae or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious rs are quite 

to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its adve: 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
Mag ig ha The C is not an indorse- 


ment bi ist. It ig good 
tional doctrine at any deciarstion "bas only’ oooh 
weight as its inherent truth b 


and reasonableness an 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PZR YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 3 

The following mm are for GENERAL UsE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 


No. 











Net Price 
30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - - 2.00 


*,° Copies a any style will be sent postpaid upon 
i) ice. 
© tam es of bride and groom, and date of 
lage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 


2 and 3 Bible House. NEW YORK 


Children’s Day Services 


“‘New—unusual—charming.’’—The S. S Times. 


recei 
*,¢ 
marr’ 





Sharon’s Rose >... 
Feast of Flowers joaeer 
Banners of Junetide ) i: prepaid. 


Exercises, Songs and Recitations No. 2 
for Children’s Day, 25 cents copy. 


1018-20 Arch St., Phila. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





‘* The Cornerstone of Religious Work.’’ 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


1905 








Edited by JOSIAH STRONG 


360 pages, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Almost entirely new matter with many ad- 
ditional features. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 








INTENDING purchasers of china and glassware 
will find the newer shapes and designs as well as 
the old standard patterns at the old store of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, whose seven floors present 
an exhibit interesting to lovers ef the ceramic art. 





GERMS OF DISEASE should be promptly expelled 
from the blood. This is a time when the system is 
especially susceptible to them. Get rid of all im- 
purities in the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and thus fortify your whole body and prevent 
illness. 





VERY Low COLONIST KATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
cific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on sale each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. P, Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





“REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC Coast PorNnTs 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, account Lewis and 
Clark Exposition and various conventions. On ac- 
count of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., June 1 to Oct. 15, and various conven- 
tions to be held in cities on the Paeific Coast during 
the summer, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell round-trip tickets on specified dates, from 
all stations on its lines, to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, April 9 to Sept. 27; to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver and San Diego, May 
22 to Sept. 27, at greatly reduced rates. For dates 
of sale and specific information concerning rates 
and routes, consult nearest ticket agent. 
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Educational 


CoONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD ® tian Ministry. Open to College 
pop poet = enominations 
Specialization in each Depa 
ment. Courses in Missions’ and 


Religious ag Cpene 
= 27, 1905. hE HE DEAN. 





E FISK TEACHERS’ ‘AGENOIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. ew gymnasium. COatalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK ASS. A college preparatory school for 
o RASS. n miles from Boston 


Miss, CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. College Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses ee for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed. _Rintated booklet free. 





Characterized by strength of tenses and 
earnestness of boys. 

The aang considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about JK 

E HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the oer. 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly poodera | yreparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographie reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture —— 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natdral beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

Dr. GC. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 








NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C Srteseins 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,Chicago-New York 
evlhanaths thas S. S. & Pub. essa Satan ant Cae 


JUBILANT VOICES 
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Event and Comment 


May First-of-the-Month Number 
Next Week 


The Beginnings of Beauty in Churches, by 
Prof. Henry T. Bailey. 

The Ethics of Wealth Taking, by Judge Simeon 
E. Baldwin. 

Two Views of the Christian Ministry, by Men 
Engaged In It. 

The Unusual Experiences of John Knox, by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

The Professor’s Chair, by Pres. Henry Churchill 
King. 

The Bubble Blowers—a poem, by Anna Burn- 
ham Bryant, with Photograph by Jane Dudley. 

Concerning Grandmothers, by Mabel Nelson 
Tharsten. 

A May Party—a children’s story, by Hannah G. 
Fernald. 


PERFECT SPRING DAY, the early 

blossoms of the season pouring forth 
their fragrance and beauty, many city 
churches crowded to their doors, 
elaborate music, pertinentsermons, 
distribution of potted plants to children, 
money offerings to the church or for mis- 
sions, a general atmosphere of hopeful- 
ness and rejoicing—these were the chief 
tokens of the Easter celebration last Sun- 
day. Thecrowning festival of the Church 
year has at last conquered the world’s in- 
difference, even if its inner meaning is 
reserved for those whose gladness in be- 
holding their Lord sends them with swift 
feet to tell others that heis risen. The 
Church ought to be glad to have the world 
share in any way in the Easter rejoicing; 
but the Church can never afford to let 
its own testimony to immortality become 
vague and uncertain. 


Easter 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL CORTEL- 

YOU may be counted upon to carry 
into administration of the Post Office 
Department the same thor- 
oughness, dispatch and re- 
lentless opposition to cor- 
ruption that was characteristic of him as 
private secretary to two Presidents, as 
secretary of the Department of Labor 
and Commerce and as chairman of the 
National Republican Committee. Already 
the post office in New York, long the prey 
of Republican spoilsmen, is undergoing 
cleansing with an independent, well- 
trained lawyer, Mr. Wilcox, as postmas- 
ter, appointed despite the wishes of the 
state’s senators. Secretary Cortelyou 
has just issued orders to the department’s 
investigators to advance a step in the 
prosecution of fraudulent concerns which 
use the mails to bleed credulous investors. 
Instead of waiting, as heretofore, for com- 
plaints to be filed or suspicions to be 
aroused, the investigators and detectives 
are to study closely advertisements in 
periodicals and on their own account, 
without complaint being filed or without 


Frauds Vigor- 
ously Punished 


any overt acts being done, begin inves- 
tigation of the soundness of advertisers 
and the possibility of their making good 
their promises to readers of the advertise- 
ments. This will save investors many 
thousands of dollars, and deprive unscru- 
pulous journals of vicious advertising. 


ITHOUT ANY FLOURISH of 

trumpets or special campaign by 
temperance workers New York’s legisla- 
~ se ture has passed a bill which, 
uggestive when signed by Governor Hig- 
oe gins, will carry the local op- 
tion principle into wards and districts 
of cities and give residential districts an 
opportunity to get rid of the saloon. 
Massachusetts’ advanced temperance re- 
formers have been laboring to secure as 
much as this for some years past, and 
with not much encouragement from legis- 
lators. This is the more difficult to ex- 
plain because Massachusetts’ adherence 
to and indorsement of the local option 
principle is a matter of longer standing 
and wider approval than in New York. 
The Massachusetts lower house last week 
passed a bill originally aimed at ‘‘ bucket 
shops,” but amended to hit not a few 
stock brokers. It goes a long way toward 
putting the practice of speculation in 
stocks on “‘margins’’ under the ban. It 
remains to be seen whether certain in- 
fluences will induce the Senate either to 
kill the bill or restore it to its origi- 
nal form, before passing it.——-Governor 
Douglas of Massachusetts has wisely 
recommended the transfer of the State 
Prison from Charlestown, a ward of 
Boston, to an island off the southern 
coast of the state where, under better 
climatic and sanitary conditions and in 
a@ modern building constructed with pres- 
ent needs in mind, and in accord with 
the best prison architecture, the state’s 
wards may have a chance to live longer 
and better than they can now. 


NITED STATES SENATOR O. H. 

PLATT, who died in Washington, 
Ct., April 21, aged nearly seventy-eight 
years, was in some re- 
spects the most influen- 
tial member of the Sen- 
ate and an adviser in shaping national 
and party policies on whom all recent 
Republican Presidents had come to rely 
mueh. ‘I think your father is about the 
whitest man I have found in Washing- 
ton,’’ said President Roosevelt recently 
to a son of the dead senator. Mr. Platt 
had none of those gifts of ornate and 
recondite eloquence which made the late 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts so con- 
spicuous, nor was he as prone as the 


Connecticut’s 
Dead Statesman 


latter to identify himself with reform 
movements within or without the Re- 
publican party; and hence he never 
played as conspicuous a part on the 
public stage as Mr. Hoar. But as a safe 
counselor, potent party leader, construct- 
ive statesman and guide to younger and 
less experienced men in steering a safe 
yet clean course through all the pitfalls 
of Congressional legislative life, he was 
rated higher than Senator Hoar by those 
who knew Washington life. Mr. Platt 
was a partisan, but one of the better sort. 
His interest in philanthropic causes, while 
not melodramatic, was keen, notably in 
the case of the Indian wards of the na- 
tion. In the history of our dealings with 
Cuba during and following the war with 
Spain and in the struggle to secure for 
the young republic that autonomy and 
those rights of trade which justice de- 
manded she should have, no one of our 
public men, not even President Mc- 
Kinley, had a more conspicuous or hon- 
orable part than Mr. Platt, the more so 
because to some extent his course was 
antagonistic to the financial interests of 
influential elements of Connecticut’s pop- 
ulation. 


ONNECTICUT in selecting Senator 

Platt’s successor has an opportunity 
to rise to the level demanded by Dr. New- 
man Smyth and the element 
among the voters whom he 
represents. In the nature of 
the case it must be some time before the 
state can have the same relative influence 
in the Senate that she has had, for such 
far-reaching power as Mr. Platt had is 
not to be won save by patience, solid 
worth and long experience; but it is 
open to the state to have a representa- 
tive in the Senate whose political career 
up to date has been clean. To elect any 
other sort of man to sit in Mr. Platt’s 
vacant chair would insult his memory. 


His Rightful 
Successor 


HE VIGOR and persistency with 

- which many churches and pastors 
are prosecuting religious campaigns de- 
serves admiration, and 
even if results are not note- 
worthy from the point of 
view of converts, the fact that such ef- 
forts are being made is full of promise. 
The pastor of a prominent New England 
church writes: ‘‘Just now we are hold- 
ing a ten days’ mission all by ourselves. 
We don’t find it easy, but we are get- 
ting knowledge and discipline and some 
evident gain besides.’’ Another pastor, 
deeply engrossed in a mission, says: “I 
think I see more earnestness in my church 
than I have ever seen during my fourteen 
years here. But of a spontaneous move- 


While the Re- 
vival Tarries 
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ment among the outsiders I see as yet no 
signs. I yearn to see men that have 
never wanted to go to church wanting 
to go.” The church and pastor that can 
keep their own enthusiasm warm and re- 
lax no efforts while the revival tarries, 
will ultimately have no cause to regret 
their continuance in faith and in good 
works. 


LARGE INCREASE of public inter- 

est in Dr. Grenfell’s missionary work 
on and off the coasts of Labrador is the 
notable outcome of his two 
months’ visit to this coun- 
try. He has thoroughly 
established his mission in the affection 
of leading people in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities, and it will 
be several thousand dollars to the good 
because of the responses to his appeals, 
though New York papers have greatly 
exaggerated the sums contributed. His 
trip to the States can hardly be con- 
sidered a holiday jaunt, as he has spoken 
almost daily and sometimes twice and 
three times a day, and it would take the 
remainder of the year to enter all the 
‘doors open to him in churches, clubs and 
social circles. He made a flying trip to 
Toronto a fortnight ago to address the 
Canadian Club, and then hastened back 
to Washington, D. C., where he spoke 
before the Medical Society, the National 
Geographical Society and other organiza- 
tions. He expects to sail from St. John 
for his summer cruise about May 21. An 
organization has been formed, with head- 
quarters in New York city, to be called 
the Grenfell Associatien, with an inter- 
denominational executive committee. It 
will assume the support of the Battle 
Harbor Hospital, closed the past winter 
for lack of funds, and will enlarge and 
improve that center of operations. An- 
other development of the coming sum- 
mer is in the direction of industrial 
settlements along the coast, where the 
natives will be taught weaving and other 
useful arts. With Dr. Henry van Dyke 
as chairman of the Grenfell Association 
and Eugene Delano of Brown Brothers 
of New York as treasurer, its permanent 
service in behalf of the Labrador mission 
would seem to be guaranteed. 


Dr. Grenfell’s 
Successful Visit 


B aga READINESS of persons in all 
ranks to co-operate with Dr. Grenfell 
shows that the right type of missionary 
and the right kind of 
missionary work can 
! claim and will receive, 
if properly presented, the support not 
alone of church members but of all per- 
sons who honor heroism and who be- 
lieve in practical Christianity. We doubt 
whether our missionary societies realize 
fully the gains to be had from bringing 
their best workers and speakers home 
from time to time in order that they 
may give the churches first-hand infor- 
mation touching their work. Dr. Gren- 
fell’s sturdiness, humility and unfailing 
good temper appeal to all classes, but he 
does not outrank in personal qualities 
scores of missionaries at home and 
abroad. His work has a peculiarly ro- 
mantic and fascinating character, but 
other men and women, too, in the dark 
places of the earth are attempting diffi. 
cult tasks in Christ’s name. Moreover, 
Dr. Grenfell always sounds a distinc- 


The Influence of 
Popular Missionaries 
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tively evangelistic note and the church 
or organization hearing him is invariably 
quickened spiritually. At Yale Univer- 
sity, while he pleaded chiefly for his mis- 
sion, his indirect testimony to the worth 
of religion so touched the students that 
he was urged to return simply for the 
blessing he might confer upon the uni- 
versity. Elsewhere the wish has been 
often expressed that he might devote 
himself entirely to the spiritual uplift- 
ing of American churches. Perhaps we 
have more latent evangelistic power 
among our missionaries on furlough than 
we realize. A man like Dr. Hume, for 
example, telling the story of the way in 
which he helps a Hindu to become ac- 
quainted with God, is a true evangelist 
as he goes about among our churches. 


EVENTEEN YEARS ago Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., resigned 
his pastorate of the Central Church, Ja- 
maica Plain, in order to 
accept a secretaryship 
of the Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety. The church unanimously requested 
him to reconsider his action and remain 
its pastor, but he regarded the work he 
had decided to undertake as of greater 
importance. He had already been for 
seven years a director of the society. Its 
progress and prosperity during all these 
years is well’‘known. For several years 
he has filled the office of treasurer in ad- 
dition to that of the secretary. Recently, 
failing health having made it impossible 
for him to do all that is required in these 
offices, he felt compelled to offer his res- 
ignation. Dean Sanders has lately been 
elected as the official head of the society. 
The directors, at a meeting held last 
week, passed the following resolution: 
Resolved, That in accepting his resignation 
we wish to express our sincere appreciation 
of his exemplary Christian character, re- 
sourceful originality in devising plans for the 
accomplishment of desired ends, judicious and 
efficient action in the execution of those plans, 
kind and sympathetic treatment of those un- 
der his supervision, and courteous and con- 
siderate co-operation with his associates. 


At the meeting of the directors last Mon- 
day Dr. Boynton was elected secretary 
of the missionary department, and his 
health is so far restored that he is able to 
carry the responsibilities of this position. 


Dr. G. M. Boynton 


HE VILLAGE OF MANCHAUG, 
Mass., for some time has had within 

it a group of several hundred French 
nestaiilt iia Roman Catholics ad- 
rom Koman Vatnol mirably led by Father 
to Baptist Faith = Riborg. He and his 
people by providential leadings have been 
converted to belief in a simpler, non-pre- 
latical, non-sacramentarian faith. On 
April 13 representative Baptist leaders 
of the state aided in the baptism of forty- 
four former Roman Catholics, who, with 
Father Riborg and about sixty others not 
yet ready for baptism but in sympathy 
with the movement, will now worship 
God after the Baptist manner. The 
strength that comes from a large fellow- 
ship should give to this most interesting 
new congregation a constancy and wis- 
dom which it might not otherwise have. 
It is quite impossible for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of New England to pre- 
vent the laity from being affected by their 
environment, and fortunate is it when 
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the revulsion comes that there is the lead- 
ing toward Protestantism rather than into 
agnosticism or worldliness. We .are in- 
terested ina statement in Father McCoy’s 
recent admirable eulogy on Father Stone, 
a godly priest of Chicopee, that the Irish 
Catholic priest of this generation in New 
England has no such hold on the affec- 
tions of his people as the earlier genera- 
tions of priests had. We regret to hear 
that this is so. We knew that the au- 
thority of priestly power had waned, but 
we hoped that the authority of love would 
remain always. 


OSEPH JEFFERSON, who died at 

the ripe age of seventy-six years, 
April 23—the anniversary of the day that 
Shakespeare died— 
began his career at a 
time when an actor, because he was an 
actor, was despised and condemned as 
vile by most Americans. He lived long 
enough to see a marked change of atti- 
tude, for some of which his own mellow, 
genial, generous, clean career was re- 
sponsible. In England and Australia, 
wherever English is spoken, he had made 
certain characters like Rip Van Winkle, 
Bob Acres, Dr. Pangloss and Caleb Plum- 
mer known to several generations of lov- 
ers of the drama, and hundreds who 
never have gone to see other players 
have sat with delight before him. He 
was a painter of some talent; could write 
or speak thoughtfully on the theoretical 
and technical sides of his art; and his 
friendships were with the best of the 
nation’s publicists and poets, as well as 
with the men and women of his calling 
who strove to elevate it and make it an 
educational power in the community. 


Joseph Jefferson Dead 


UR INITIATIVE in matters educa- 
tional often makes us serve as & 
model for other peoples. Fifteen thou- 
sand physicians in 
— eben ig mincing England, Scotland, 
— Ireland and Wales 
are said to have signed a petition for the 
compulsory study of hygiene and temper- 
ance in the schools of the United King- 
dom, and this in the main because of 
what they have found to be the whole- 
some result of a similar systematic course 
of instruction in our public schools. Af- 
ter comparison of several national sys- 
tems, a committee of thirty-one physi- 
cians has sent out a syllabus of graded 
topics and methods of instruction to ev- 
ery local school board in Great Britain 
and Ireland, recommending its immedi- 
ate adoption. This uprising of the med- 
ical profession in Great Britain is signifi- 
cant. Credit is given in all their propa- 
ganda literature to the work of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt of Boston in devising and 
perfecting the American system, after 
which they have modeled. 


66 HOULD WOMEN serve on ju- 
ries?” is a question to which the 
English public is giving some attention. 
It is argued that the proper 

pote i on {he administration of justice re- 
quires that a jury should in- 

clude feminine as well as masculine minds. 
The newspapers seem disposed to put the 
question aside with sarcasm. The Lon- 
don Telegraph says that “women would 
make splendid members of any jury, on 
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the supposition that the distribution of 
even handed justice is not the end and 
object of law courts.” The well-known 
writer, John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), 
remarks that the unfairness of women is 
often the main source of theircharm. A 
British judge declares the introduction of 
women on juries would put an end to 
juries altogether, as it would be impos- 
sible for them to work. We are not cer- 
tain that these opinions would apply to 
American women. Among the many let- 
ters we have received on the Rockefeller 
gift to the Board, none from laymen— 
and only a few from ministers—have 
adjudged the case with such absolute 
certainty, such final and emphatic pro- 
nouncement as those from women. They 
do not seem either to dwell much on ar- 
guments. The intuitions of women often 
make evidence seem unnecessary. 


HE WELSH REVIVAL has now 

been in progress for six months, and 
its fervor, judging from newspaper re- 
ports, does not seem to 
have abated. Large addi- 
tions to the churches are chronicled, an 
bands of Christian workers are formed 
to shepherd new converts and provide 
for their religious needs. Many Chris- 
tians in Wales are becoming deeply in- 
terested in evangelistic efforts for the 
Welsh people in England. <A thorough 
canvass of Liverpool has discovered about 
four thousand Welsh people not connected 
with any church or congregation. Spe- 
cial invitations were extended to them 
to attend meetings to be held by Evan 
Roberts, who came to the city about 
April 1. He has spoken at several chap- 
els, which were far too small to accom- 
modate those who desired to attend. 
Arrangements were being made for spe- 
cial meetings in many places on Good 
Friday and Easter Monday, which were 
looked forward to with high expecta- 
tions. 


Revival Echoes 


HE CONGREGATIONAL PRINCI- 
PLE which places final authority in 

the local church for the government of 
7 its own affairs has its dis- 
advantages. But it makes 
for justice and peace, we 
believe, more than the principle which 
vests that authority in a higher body. 
Scetland is furnishing painful illustra- 
tions of the working of an authority 
which can come into a local church and 
work discord. The Free Church, presby- 
terially governed, was nearly unanimous 
five years ago in its discussion to unite 
with the United Presbyterian Church, 
but a handful of ministers, about two 
dozen, out of over seven hundred refused 
to unite because they clung to certain 
phrases of a creed which most Christians 
regard as obsolete. They have gained a 
decree from the highest court giving them 
title to all the property of the Free 
Church. They are working with great 
zeal to take possession and have done so 
in many cases. Recently they succeeded 
in persuading twenty-two of the 900 
members of the church of St, Columbia 
in Edinburgh to evict the great majority 
of their brethren and take possession of 
the church buildings. April 2, the last 
Sunday in which the congregation. wor. 
shiped in the church, Dr. Alexander 
Whyte preached, and the feelings of the 


Union that 
Breeds Disunion 
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people and their sympathizers may be 
imagined from the extract from the ser- 
mon: 

To be cast ont of a church that your fathers 
and yourselves have built by your hard-won 
earnings; a church in which you have enjoyed 
heaven and earth; a church in which you have 
so often sung under your Saviour’s shadow, 
and found his fruits sweet; a church in which 
your children were baptized, and where it 
was their custom to accompany you every 
Sabbath Day until that Sabbath of Sabbaths 
came to you, when your children sat down 
beside you for the first time at the Lord’s 
table, 

But now it has come to this—that you are 
compelled to lift your Bibles and pass out of 
your own ehurch into the street, and that at 
the demand of men who were fellow-wor- 
shipers and fellow-communicants until yes- 
terday. But cheer up! Thousands of gener- 
ous Christian hearts are bleeding for you in 
the noble city of Christian truth and Christian 
liberty. 

Fortunately a Royal Commission has in- 
tervened to stop this process of eviction. 


R. J. H. DE FOREST in the April 
Missionary Herald describes those 
elements of Japanese environment which 
favor Christian mis- 
sions and which 
should be known and remembered by ad- 
ministrators and supporters of missions. 
He says that the Japanese are extraor- 
dinarily open-minded to truth, willing to 
listen respectfully to any message, de- 
manding, however, that it be stated in 
terms which commend the speaker to a 
critical, progressive, intellectual raée as 
‘a man of intellect. Secondly, a perfect 
political environment offers the Christian 
worker liberty to prosecute his work 
everywhere and protects him in the same, 
Thirdly, in ethical life Japan ranks much 
higher than so-called Christian Russia. 
The people have lofty virtues, which, 
rather than their vices, have made the 
splendid destiny of the nation; and this 
being so, the people highly appreciate the 
ethics of Jesus. Lastly, the history and 
life of the people are full of religion, 
“the national literature being the crea- 
tion of the religious life thereof,’ and 
the war with Japan having reawakened 
the religious spirit to a remarkable ex- 
tent. Such statements as these by a 
Christian missionary will aid in further- 
ing missionary ends among the Japanese, 
for they have the note of charity and 
comprehension and show a disposition to 
recognize the good and build upon it. 


Japan and Christianity 


DELCASSE, the ablest Minister 

e of Foreign Affairs in Europe, who 
with Secretary of State Hay and King 
Edward VII. of England 

ae shares the honor of making 
more history—and that of 
peace—during the past few years than 
any other men in the world, last week 
intimated to President Loubet his inten- 
tion to resign the post he has filled with 
such distinction for seven years and under 
several presidencies. If this was a bit of 
Jinesse, a8 we are inclined to believe, M. 
Deleasse deserves much credit for his in- 
sight and courage. Pressure on him to 
retain his post from within the Adminis- 
tration and without has been so strong 
that he has consented to remain and 
guide France longer in ways of peace and 
friendship with Great Britain, Italy and 
the United States, while at the same 
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time remaining nominally loyal, at least,. 
to the alliance with Russia which M. 
Delcasse long since saw was one from 
which Russia has reaped by far the most 
benefit. 


T IS KNOWN that M. Delceasse agreed 
to retain his place only on considera- 
tion that he would be loyally supported 
POA 2 in whatever he might 
deem necessary for the 
protection of French interests in Morocco 
as over against claims recently filed by 
Germany, whose Emperor is alert for an 
opportunity to end the increasing good 
understanding between France and Great 
Britain and Italy. Nothing would have 
pleased him more than the actual retire- 
ment from office of M. Delcasse. With a 
new hand at the helm in France, Ger- 
many’s present increasing isolation or 
steady movement toward an understand- 
ing with Russia, if such isolation is to be 
avoided, might be averted. Americans 
have every reason for hoping that M, 
Delcasse will remain to co-operate with 
Secretary Hay in working for interna- 
tional peace, for the “‘open door” in 
China, and for permitting Japan to reap 
legitimate fruits of her victory in the far 
East. 


NTEREST IN THE war in the far East 

shifted this week from Asiatic waters 
to Paris, where Japan naturally lodged 
a protest against what 
seemed to her to be dis- 
regard of international law by France in 
permitting the Russian fleet under Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky to find shelter in 
Kamranh Bay on the coast of Cochin 
China, and restock and refit there. France 
immediately denied that there had been 
any such infringement of law with inten- 
tion on her part, and she not only issued 
strict orders to her officials in Cochin 
China to see that Russia did not use 
French waters as a base, but she forced 
the Czar to issue strict orders to Admiral 
Rojestvensky to proceed immediately on 
his way north. Japan has been chafing 
under what seemed French co-operation 
with Russia during the long stay of the 
Russian fleet off Madagascar, and this 
last untoward incident naturally excited 
the Japanese press and people. The Jap- 
anese Government, while firm and insist- 
ent, approached France politely, and 
found in M. Delcasse, the French For- 
eign Minister, one who above all things 
wishes to avoid any enlargement of the 
area of war or to bring France within it. 


Japan and France 





The Layman’s Part 


Instead of preaching a little sermon 
from the seclusion and detachment of an 
editorial chair on the responsibility of 
Christian laymen, we have preferred this 
week to let a dozen or more men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country speak to their 
fellowmen with regard to theirduties and 
privileges in connection with the intenser 
religious feeling of the hour. Their brief 
suggestive articles appear on other pages 
of this issue and will repay the thought- 
ful consideration of the rank and file both 
of the masculine and feminine member- 
ship of our churches. ae 

The participants in this broadside in- 
clude a number of business men, one or 
two bankers, several schoolmasters, a 
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lawyer, a college professor, Y. M. C. A. 
and Christian Endeavor workers and an 
ex-governor of Alabama. They thus rep- 
resent variety in point of view as well as 
in geographical distribution and local con- 
ditions. But they are practically agreed 
in their recognition of the responsibility 
resting upon laymen and in the excep- 
tional opportunity which laymen have 
today both by example and action to 
promote the kingdom of God. 

We are impressed with the emphasis 
which most of these writers put upon 
fidelity and enthusiasm in sustaining the 
regular activities of the church. They 
see that the health and usefulness of the 
average church depend in large measure 
upon the practical worth of the Sunday 
school and the midweek meeting and 
upon constantly reaching out after those 
not within the fold of the church. Dis- 
trict and neighborhood meetings, mis- 
sionary effort, local and general, house- 
to-house visitation, participation in phil- 
anthropic, humanitarian and civic work 
are sonfe of the means emphasized as 
having yielded satisfactory results al- 
ready and as worthy to be more faith- 
fully employed. 

That so much stress is laid also upon 
consistent everyday living is cause for 
gratitude. These men in close contact 
with the whirling world of affairs and 
keenly sensitive to its shams and corrup- 
tion realize that they and their fellows 
can render no greater service for the 
kingdom than by adorning the religion 
which they profess on Sundays by straight, 
clean, Christlike living on week-days. 

If any branch of the Church needs and 
merits the personal sympathy and sup- 
port of the laity it is the Congregational 
denomination. Theoretically our laymen 
have a responsibility hardly second to 
that of the ministers. As a matter of 
fact in every part of the land are laymen 
who nobly exemplify the religion of 
Christ in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion and who carry also their full share 
of responsibility in the church. But be- 
side them are others whose main use for 
the church is to make it tributary to their 
own happiness and comfort, who think 
their Christian duty ended when they 
listen to the minister and the choir and 
contribute to their support. Such men, 
because of failure to exercise their Chris- 
tianity, are gradually losing their power 
to receive larger measures of truth and 
inspiration. 

The new era on which the Church 
seems to be entering will- place large 
tasks upon laymen. And they will re- 
spond. Already in Wales they have come 
to the front, not only carrying on public 
meetings but administering the churches 
and planning for their larger influence 
and service, In this country, too, the 
winter’s evangelistic campaigns have 
made large use of laymen. They have 
furnished the sinews of war in liberal 
fashion. They have served on important 
committees and have sought and reclaimed 
outsiders. The Church needs its men, not 
for sporadic and transient campaigns but 
for its steady, patient work in season and 
out. More than it needs the money of 
laymen does it need the laymen them- 
selves, their administrative capacity, their 
practical sense, their simple, vital reli- 
gious experience, their knowledge of the 
world, their capacity for doing things 
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when once they are aroused to the fact 
that the greatest work any man can do 
is in behaif of the kingdom of God. 





The Individual’s Right to Labor 


Last week we described a drift dis- 
tinctly noticeable in our national life 
toward extension of the functions and 
authority of government over individ- 
uals. This drift is seen in the will of 
the people as it is being expressed in new 
formulations of party policy, in demand 
for new legislation closely supervising 
certain forms of industry and traffic, and 
in assumption of new functions by mu- 
nicipalities. We did not say then what 
we might have said, and what would 
have been prophetic had we said it, that 
this departure from earlier American 
ideals was least noticeable in the ju- 
dicial department of government, the 
courts being naturally conservative, and 
in many states the judges being inde- 
pendent of popular approval for their 
title to office. 

The decision rendered last week by the 
Federal Supreme Court declaring void a 
New York law prohibiting employees in 
bakerigs from working more than ten 
hours a day or sixty hours a week, has 
shown the country that in the judiciary 
there is still a conservative force which 
must be reckoned with. But the fact 
that the court divided five to four; that 
the New York Court of Appeals in pass- 
ing upon this law declared it constitu- 
tional by a vote of four to three, and that 
in the court below two judges were for 
for the law’s validity and one against, 
shows that even in the judiciary there 
is by no means agreement of opinion as 
to the expediency or validity of legisla- 
tion of this sort. 

Indeed, if one were asked to name the 
most convincing fact showing that we 
are living in a time of flux, of reconstruc- 
tion of economic and political ideals, and 
ef new alignment of men and parties, 
would it not be fair to point to the fact 
that our highest courts of late years have 


found it increasingly difficult to report’ 


decisions expressing anything like a 
united opinion on the issues of taxa- 
tion, expansion, and the limits of trust 
and trades-union interference with indi- 
vidual rights? 

Justice Peckham, speaking for a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court in this par- 
ticular case, argued that the New York 
law was not a valid exercise of police 
power by the state, but was an uncon- 
stitutional interference with that liberty 
of contract between employer and em- 
ployee which the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guarantees. Justice Harlan, speak- 
ing for the dissenting minority, claimed 
that the decision worked a revolution in 
the relationship between the court and 
the states in the exercise of their police 
powers in purely domestic affairs, and he 
said that no more important and far- 
reaching decision had been handed down 
by the court in the last one hundred 
years. 

This last statement seems to us an ex- 
aggerated one. The principle of the 
right of freedom of contract in labor is 
one that has obtained from the beginning 
of constitutional intepretation by our 
courts, and it is not denied by the appel- 
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lants in this case. The only point at 
issue was whether this particular law 
was within the police powers of the State 
of New York. Just what is ‘‘the police 
power of government ’”’ is not capable of 
exact definition, and consequently is al- 
ways open to the influence of the personal 
equation in the judges who render a de- 
cision. A few weeks ago this same court 
said that Massachusetts, in enforcing its 
vaccination law was well within its police 
power. It now says that an attempt to 
limit New York’s bakers’ labor to a given 
number of hours per day and per week is 
not called for either to protect the health 
of the bakers or the community. In 
short, defining a loose term “police 
power,” a majority of the justices rule 
against this particular law; the court, 
witha slightly different personnel, facing a 
different set of circumstances six months 
from now may render a decision as in 
the recent Utah and Kansas eight hour 
law cases, which will seem to make for 
the short-hour day and a limited term of 
labor per week. 

The court intimates that in this par- 
ticular case it has reason to believe that 
the law was enacted with other motives 
than the public health and welfare. Be- 
lieving thus it has reaffirmed a constitu- 
tional right that transcends any ‘‘ police 
power,” but it has not put the judici- 
ary, as some would infer, permanently 
athwart any legislation which either os- 
tensibly or actually conserves the wage- 
earners’ welfare. 

What it has done, however, is to recall 
to the people’s attention the fact that 
embedded in the organic law of the coun- 
try and buttressed by innumerable prec- 
edents is the principle of liberty of 
contract; and that, it is something to be 
guarded by the courts until the organic 
law is altered, which will only follow a 
radical change in American ideals. 





Congregational Unity Tested 


Mr. Rockefeller’s $100,000 gift to the . 


American Board has been accepted by the 
Prudential Committee, and the larger 
part of it has been forwarded to th®*in- 
stitutions for which it was intended. A 
majority of the corporate members of the 
Board have expressed to the committee 
their approval of its action. The accept- 
ance of the gift is therefore no longer an 
open question, but so great an interest 
has been aroused concerning it that dis- 
cussion seems certain to continue, and it 


-is to be hoped that some principle will 


emerge which can be considered as a rule 
for the guidance of benevolent societies 
and churches as to what money they may 
seek and accept with the approval of the 
denomination. Such a principle is clearly 
enunciated by Prof. J. B. Clark on an- 
other page of this issue. 

We do not expect that this or any other 
principle of receiving gifts will be unani- 
mously adopted. Rarely have Congrega- 
tionalists opposed one another so posi- 
tively and confidently as they have over 
this matter. A considerable number on 
each side seem unable to understand how 
those with whom they disagree can pos- 
sibly be both honest and intelligent. It 
is a satisfaction to note that, with some 
exceptions, a spirit of courtesy has pre- 
vailed in the public utterances of minis- 
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ters. But something more than self- 
restraint is needed to maintain the unity 
of the churches. The sense of brother- 
hood in administering great and common 
trusts must be constantly cultivated. 
The ties which hold Congregationalists 
together are exceedingly flexible; but 
they would not stand the strain of pro- 
longed religious antipathies. As we look 
back over the theological controversy, 
which for a decade made the American 
Board its center, we can see how grave 
was the peril of schism, how the temper 
of the strife might have been sweetened, 
the conflict dignified and the results in 
enlightenment and freedom more gen- 
erously accepted. This struggle was so 
recent that some of its lessons need not 
be mistaken, and to these we invite at- 
tention. 

Men who would form parties on moral 
issues within the denomination naturally 
try to arrange for meetings exclusively 
of those who hold the same opinions. 
They easily find themselves as unable as 
they are unwilling to concede that their 
opponents have as high an ethical purpose 
as their own. Misunderstandings arise 
which foster bitterness of spirit; and dis- 
appointed contestants for what they cher- 
ish as their Christian principles are apt 
to forget, in appealing to the outside 
public for approval, that multitudes 
enjoy strife within the churches which 
gives opportunity to uncover their weak- 
nesses. Congregationalists, more than 
more closely organized denominations, 
need to cherish the spirit of brotherhood, 
and this is cultivated, not by summoning 
the public to applaud the dogmatic mor- 
alist pronouncing judgment on his breth- 
ren, but rather by the sympathy which 
honors their highest motives with the 
disposition to cast the veil of friendship 
over their mistakes and failures. 

Emotions so intense as to break the re- 
straints of courtesy, even if excited by 
yearning for righteousness, when they 
subside often do not leave enough con- 
viction in the party that exhibited them 
to be an impulse to action in gaining 
triumphs for righteousness at home or 
on mission fields; while the passion of 
religious controversy is almost certain to 
leave an injurious influence on the public 
mind. For example, those Congregation- 
alists who are most eager to express sym- 
pathy with working men will not gain 
influence with them by calling on them 
to notice how other Congregationalists 
are indifferent to their welfare and are 
subservient to the rich; while those who 
are actually engaged in the difficult but 
hopeful task of bringing working men 
and the Church into friendly relations 
will not be helped by having attention 
publicly called to their lack of support in 
the denomination. 

What we Congregationalists want is 
not the discomfiture before the public of 
our brethren with whom on particular 
points we differ. The spirit of union 
must prevail among us, or our beat ef- 
forts to establish the principles most dear 
to us will come te naught and our ideals 
will only be dreams. Wise Congregation- 
alists, therefore, will be patient, will not 
forget that progress toward ideal right- 
eousness in business and social relations 
must be slow, nor that those bréthren 
who disagree with them also have con- 
sciences. Whether in the matter just 
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now at issue we support the Prudential 
Committee or the protestants, we shall 
not win any worthy victories without 
showing to the consciences of our op- 
ponents the same courtesy and respect 
which we think we ought to receive from 
them. 

It is to be expected that the position 
taken by the Prudential Committee on 
the treatment of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, 
and the apparent approval by the Board 
will be discussed extensively in associa- 
tions and conferences of our churches. 
We hope the suggestions we have made 
will be so cordially received that a spirit 
of unity will prevail; that brethren who 
differ will discuss their differences re- 
membering that enthusiastic loyalty to 
their principles is consistent with genu- 
ine Congregational fellowship, and that 
such unity is essential to the work at 
home and abroad which we cherish as a 
Christian denomination. 





In Brief 


The biggest photograph ever taken, just 
finished, is a panorama of the Bay of Naples. 
It is thirty-nine feet long and five feet wide, 
and required for its preparation 450 gallons 
of chemical materials, with 6,600 gallons of 
water. Any bay or city can sit for its picture 
now. 





We did not think that any church could lure 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, D. D., from his remark- 
ably effective leadership of Pilgrim Church, 
Cleveland, but another Pilgrim Church—this 
time in St. Louis—has boldly preferred its suit 
and won. He is the man for the emergency 
in St. Louis. 





Andover’s spring school of theology which 
began Monday promises to be of no less value 
than last year’s session was. Instead of being 
confined as then to Massachusetts home mis- 
sionary pastors, it has extended its hospitality 
to men from other New England States. The 
total registration will be about forty. 





Since most ministers nowadays work harder 
during Lent than at any other time in the year 
and many are physically depleted by Easter 
Monday, would it not be part of gratitude and 
consideration as well as of economy to give 
them a post-Easter vacation of a week or two? 
Some churches think it would, if we may 
judge by their deeds. 


We have received several letters asking for 
information about the picture which appeared 
in connection with a poem on Motherhood on 
our cover for April 15. It was reproduced 
from a photograph of a painting by a modern 
Dutch artist and can be obtained of Foster 
Brothers, Park Square, Boston, who hold the 
copyright on the photograph. 





Dr. Barnardo has lately sent from his Lon- 
don homes to Canada a party of 366 boys, from 
eight to eizhteen years of age. In all he has 
sent out 16,526. That isa large army, recruited 
from the streets of a great city, sent not to kill 
others in battle, but to follow peaceful pur- 
suits in building up a free country. Does not 
Dr. Barnardo deserve the title of General with 
decorations for great service? 


Principal 8. D. F. Salmond of the United Free 
Church College of Aberdeen, Scotland, died 
April 29 at theage of sixty-six. He was widely 
known in this country as a writer on theolog- 
ieal subjects. Among works of which he was 
the editor are a series of Bible class primers, 
the International Library of Theology and 
the Critical Reviews. He was a native of 
Aberdeen and was educated in its schools. 


The death of Pres. H. H. Goodell of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, just as 
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he was returning to New England from a 
trip to Florida, removes an educator well 
known throughout the state and eminent 
among heads of similar institutions. He was 
a son of the well-known Dr. William G. 
Goodell, the American Board’s missionary in 
Turkey, and was born in Constantinople. 
His connection with the State College dated 
from 1867, when he became teacher of modern 
languages. His presidency began in 1886. 





The many friends of Dr. W. R. Harper, 
president of Chicago University, will rejoice 
to know of his wonderful improvement in 
health through the new X-ray treatment com- 
bined with radium. His physicians announced 
last week that the cancerous area had de- 
creased one-third since the surgical operation, 
and the prospect of recovery is more hopeful 
than was believed possible. Dr. Harper is 
doing full work in the university and declares 
that he feels almost as well as ever. For him 
to get well will be in line with his past 
achievements. 

The movement toward union between the 
Presbyterian Church North and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church is making progress 
and may ultimately be successful. The vote 
of the presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church 
is almost unanimous in favor of union. The 
Cumberland body seems to be nearly evenly 
divided. Fifty-nine presbyteries, one more 
than a majority, have voted to approve the 
basis of union, and forty six have voted 
against it. It remains to be seen whether 
these bodies will assent tothe action of the 
majority. Conditions seem to favor an adjust- 
ment of doctrinal differences. 





The Armenians of this country have just 
erected in Lexington, Mass., a monument over 
the grave of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, their 
teacher and friend, “in gratitude for his en- 
during and devoted service to their people.” 
It is an interesting fact that Dr. Hamlin at 
Constantinople and Rev. Crosby H. Wheeler, 
D. D., at Harpoot, rendered something of the 
same service for Armenia. Each founded a 
college, and both were presidents of the insti- 
tutions which they founded. Dr. Wheeler was 
buried in the cemetery at Newton, Mass., and 
graduates and pupils of Euphrates College 
erected a mouument td Dr. Wheeler’s memory 
as an indication of their confidence and love, 





Pres. J. E. Kirbye of Atlanta Theological 
Seminary is experiencing the happy fortune 
of those who find that the reward of good 
service in one field is more service in another. 
His acceptance of the presidency of Drury 
College in Springfield, Mo., deprives our 
Southern seminary of a man who has seemed 
to be its mainstay for the last four years. 
But it is to be hoped that he has so firmly 
established it in the confidence ef the South- 
ern and Northern Congregationalists that it 
will be able to continue its valuable work 
of training pastors and teachers. Drury, with 
its noble history and present opportunity, 
offers a promising field in which hard work 
is sure to bear abundant fruit. 

Of latter day emigrants from Germany to 
this country no one has risen to a higher 
place in our academic world or done better 
service as a mediator between the two coun- 
tries of his birth and his choice than Prof. 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University, 
eminent as a psychologist and as a writer on 
American national life and characteristics. 
He has just declined a flattering call to the 
chair of philosophy which the immortal Im- 
manuel Kant filled for so long a time in the 
University of Koenigsberg. Professor Mun- 
sterberg’s admirable estimate of Emerson 
last year revealed him as a stanch defender of 
idealism, and his article on Immortality in 
the April Atlantic shows him as a psycholo- 
gist contending stoutly for a belief dear to 
the Christian Church. 
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Among British visitors this coming summer 
are two, not to mention now others, who will 
be warmly welcomed and pressed into service 
for addresses and sermons. One of the first 
to arrive will be Prof. James Denney of the 
United Free Church College in Glasgow and 
the author of The Death of Christ, who sails 
from Liverpool for Boston May 23. His first 
appointment is at Hartford, Ct., in connection 
with the John Knox celebration. Later he 
will go to Northfield, and after that fulfill a 
number of other appointments to lecture in 
different places. Rev. Dr. W. F. Adeney, 
principal of Lancashire College, is to give 
lectures at Chautauqua, N. Y., and will fill 
other appointments during July and August. 
We hope these brethren will be able to enjoy 
pleasant holidays along with their work. 





A subscriber sends a suggestion which we 
pass along “‘to whomsoever it may concern’’ 
in the churches: ‘‘ I have just finished reading 
that remarkable group of articles in the Easter 
number upon Lifein the World toCome. Why 
should their usefulness not be extended be- 
yond the private reading as a prayer meeting 
subject? If I were a pastor I would ask my 
people to read them over carefully before the 
next ‘conference meeting,’ or mark a few 
salient sentences to be read by different mem- 
bers, and then ‘confer’ freely on the strik- 
ing and attractive thoughts suggested. That 
would be a meeting worth attending!’ Ex- 
tracts from these articles were heard with 
much interest in a prayer meeting near 
Boston last week, and called forth personal 
experiences and aspirations from several of 
those present. 





Notable Points in Church News 
Light as to home missionary salaries in 
South Dakota (page 590). 
A suggestion in the interest of longer pastor- 
ates (Her Varied Activities, page 590). 
Material Prosperity in South Dakota (Signs 
of the Times, page 590). 
A summer school for ministers at Yankton 
(South Dakota Broadside, page 590). 





Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., 
ti. D>. 


A long and fruitful ministry in four cities 
was closed when Dr. Burnham resigned his 
pastorate of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, last 
February, though the pastoral relation was 
not actually to be ended till Sept. 1. Dr. 
Burnham felt compelled to Jay down his work 
because of failing health, but he expected to 
resume it in some new field after a few 
months’ rest. In The Congregationalist of 
Feb. 25 his picture is given, with an appre- 
ciation by Dr. Patton. He died of pneumo- 
nia, April 15, at the residence of his married 
daughter in Denver. 

Dr. Burnham was born in Essex, Mass., 
in 1839; graduated from Amherst College in 
1867 and Andover Seminary in 1870. He 
went immediately after graduation to Cen- 
tral Church, Fall River, where he remained 
twelve years. A short pastorate with Im- 
manuel Church, Roxbury, was followed by 
nine years’ service with First Church, 
Springfield, from which he was called to 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, in 1894. 

During the entire period since he left the 
seminary Dr. Burnham has been in active 
service. His relations with the large and im- 
portant parishes to which he has ministered 
have been unusually ipfiuential and close. 
They have parted with him with reluctance 
and regret, and his friendships with those 
left behind have been many and abiding. 
The church in Springfield declined to accept 
his resignation, and only did so finally on 
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advice of the council. His ministry has al- 
ways been effectively strengthened by the 
labors of Mrs. Burnham, who survives him, 
with a married daughter and a son, Rev. Ed- 
mund A. Burnham of Stafford Springs, Ct. 

Dr. Burnham’s labors extended much be- 
yond his local parish. He was a trustee of 
Amherst College, of Drury College and of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and a direc- 
tor of the Missouri State Home Missionary 
Society and a member of several other organ- 
izations. 

The funeral at Denver, at the house of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Kaine, was conducted by Dr. 
C. H. Patton, home secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board and a former colleague of Dr. 
Burnham’s in St. Louis, who chanced to be 
in Denver on his way home from the Pacific 
coast. It was an informal gathering of afew 
friends and neighbors who had learned to love 
him during his brief stay in that city. Then 
the body was taken to Essex, Mass., by Mrs. 
Burnham and her daughter, Mrs. Kaine, where 
a formal service was held at the old church, 
the address being by President Harris of Am- 
herst, who was associated with Dr. Burnham 
in college and seminary, and the prayer by 
Dr. Barton of the American Board. At the 
close of the service, Deacon Charles J. Holmes 
of Fall River came forward and offered a 
touching and spontaneous tribute to the dead 
man’s memory. Another feature of the serv- 
ice was the singing of two favorite hymns by 
Dr. Burnham’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Edmund 
A. Burnham. The burial took place in the 
old cemetery where seven generations of Dr. 
Burnham’s ancestors had preceded him. 





In and Around Boston 


Its Twenty-fifth Round ; 

The two carriages which carried Rev. D. W. 
Waldron of the City Missionary Society and 
his assistants last Sunday back and forth be- 
tween the South and West Ends and Roxbury 
and Dorchester were unnoticed among the 
throng of vehicles which a pleasant Easter 
made conspicuous on the streets, but they 
stood for a Christ-like ministry to shut in 
members of the community, which has been 
carried on every Easter for twenty-five years. 
Homes for Old Ladies, Aged Couples and In- 
curables were visited in quick succession. 
The speaking by three members of the party 
and the singing by Mrs. Morrill of Norwood, 
together with the distribution of Easter cards 
and literature, brightened the day for two 
hundred persons denied the joy of attending 
public worship inthe churches. In addition, 
about thirty other institutions were remem- 
bered with packages of cards. The small 
sum involved in the maintenance of this 
Easter card mission yields large results. And 
if Mr. Waldron could hear a tithe of the bene- 
dictions murmured upon him from sick beds 
and the wards of these institutions he would 
feel a thousand-fold repaid for the pains- 
taking care with which he carries on this 
mission, which, after all, is only one of the 
incidents of his manifold service of the poor 
and lowly. 


The Congregational Club 


Lorimer Hall in Tremont Temple was filled 
as usual last Monday night for the April 
meeting of the club. Devotions were led by 
Rev. W. H. Sanders of West Africa and Rev. 
W. R. Campbell of Roxbury. The outlook 
committee through Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook 
recommended that, to promote sociability, 
each member wear his visiting card on the 
lapel ef his coat, bearing the name of his 
church in addition to his own name, and that 
seats at the tables be assigned by lot. These 
recommendations were referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee for further consideration. 

The next meeting, May 22, is to be Ladies’ 
Night, and the chief speaker will ‘be Pres. 
M. W. Stryker of Hamilton College, New 
York. Rev. John Urquhart of Glasgow, Scot- 
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land, was introduced to the club by President 
Allbright and made a brief address. 

The topic of the evening was The Work of 
the Congregational Church Union of Boston, 
several of whose officers were on the platform. 
Rev. A. H. Armstrong of Chicago gave a re- 
markably effective and interesting presenta- 
tion of the conditions and work of the Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society, demonstrating 
that the business of church extension in a 
growing city is of the first importance to the 
prosperity of a denomination, and that Con- 
gregationalists have done this with skill and 
success in Chicago. He showed conclusively 
that the Church is the natural method of 
bringing the agencies of renewal and reform 
into the home and the community. 

The officers of the Congregational Church 
Union then showed hew far the same kind of 
work has been done in Boston, and how im- 
portant it is that it should be generously sus- 
tained. A paper on this subject, written by 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, who was detained at 
home by illness, was read by Rev. Dr. H. N. 
Hoyt of Hyde Park. Addresses followed by 
Rev. E. M. Noyes of Newton Center and Mr. 
Samuel Usher. They explained impressively 
what the Union has done and what is its op- 
portunity, if adequately supported by our 
churches. 


Among the Arabs 

Last Monday Mrs. John H. Haynes inter- 
ested and delighted the Boston ministers with 
her graphic accounts of life among the Bed- 
ouin Arabs at Nippur in Babylonia where she 
assisted her husband in making excavations 
under the auspices of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Her story was heartily received, 
and was later indorsed by Dr. Ranké of that 
university, who described certain Assyrian 
tablets which had been excavated. 


Church Unity in Charlestown 

A hopeful and improving sign is the union 
of all bodies of Christians in church work. 
An eminent example of harmony was recently 
seen in Charlestown, where the Episcopal, 
Universalist, Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist churches united in evangelistie 
services. They began Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, in Winthrop Congregational Church, 


Rev. Peter MacQueen preaching the opening. 


sermon. That evening and every evening 
during the week the different churches were 
crowded to the doors with eager, earnest wor- 
shipers. An idea of the fellowship among the 
clergy may be gained from the list of preach- 
ers, representing various denominations, who 
spoke at these meetings: On Sunday night, 
Rev. Mr. Moore (Bunker Hill Baptist): Mon- 
day, Dr. Kimmel (Universalist); Tuesday, 
Mr. Loofbourow (Winthrop Congregational); 
Wednesday, Mr. Herrick (First Baptist); 
Thursday, Mr. Curnick (Methodist); Friday, 
Dr. Sprague (Episcopal). The fact that all 
Protestant denominations were represented 
in these services has made a great impression 
on the non-churchgoing population, and a 
large increase of churchgoing and of Christian 
work and thoughtfulness may be expected. 


A New Building for Baptists 

The corner stone was laid April 19 of the 
building of the Baptist Soeial Union to be 
erected from funds amounting to $350,000 be- 
queathed by the late D. 8S. Ford. It is to 
stand at the corner of Ashburton Place and 
Bowdoin Street, nearly midway between the 
State House and the Court House. The main 
hall and galleries will seat 1,000 persons or 600 
at tables. There are also to be other halls and 
committee rooms and part of the building 
may be rented, the proceeds to be used for re- 
ligious work. It is planned to provide here a 
center of influence for the religious and in- 
tellectual life of the city. A large assembly 
witnessed the laying of the corner stone, 
which included prayer and singing, with ad 
dresses-by Messrs. Henry W. Peabody, W. F 
Dana, W. A. Monroe and Albert Curtis, 
president of the union. 
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Gifts and Moral Law 


575: 


Should Benevolent Agencies Become Tribunals of Business Morality 


By Pror. Joun B. CLARK, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


{ Prof. J. B. Clark has long been considered 
one of the leading authorities in this country 
on questions of economics and political and 
social justice. A graduate of Amherst College 
in 1872 and a student for several years in 
Heidelburg and Zurich, he has been professor 
of political economy at Carleton and Smith 
Colleges, and since 1895 professor at Columbia. 
He is the author of Philosophy and Wealth, 
The Control of Trusts, and other valuable 
books and monographs. He is a deacon in 
the Manhattan Congregational Churchin New 
York city. When we asked him to write this 
article we were under the impression that-he 
sided with those who have protested against 
accepting the Rockefeller gift.—Eprrors. ] 


The practical world is struggling against 
iniquity which pervades ‘‘high finance,” 
infects general business, corrupts politics 
and throws a doubt over the future of 
state and society. Fraud and robbery are 
common, and betrayal of official trusts 
is a recognized source of private wealth. 
With the mass of the people, who are 
mainly honest, it is becoming axiomatic 
that all governments are more or less 
corrupt, and that they differ from each 
other chiefly in the extent of the control 
which the dishonest minority has over 
them. Greed is the motive, wealth is the 
corrupting element, and the future wel- 
fare of mankind is the interest at stake. 

A cynical opinion held by many labor- 
ing men, as well as by some others, is 
that the Church has taken the side of the 
powerful and insidious enemies of soci- 
ety. It has many of them among the 
members and the officers on whom it leans 
for financial support. While the Church 
is not a commercial body, it has been im- 
pelled to adopt some of the methods of 
the market, and different churches com- 
pete with each other in the attractions 
which they offer to the unattached pub- 
lic. As these become costly, large con- 
tributions become more and more nec- 
essary, and a church that cannot meet 
its expenses without the aid of wealthy 
wrongdoers is not in a position to uphold 
the highest standard of business moral- 
ity, or to help effectively in the warfare 
against corruption. It is here that the 
Church encounters its most serious dan- 
ger, for here it gives to unworthy men 
certificates of character, It condones the 
evil which the world is contending against, 
paralyzes its own fighting arm and makes 
it difficult to give aid to the forces of 
righteousness. At bottom the spirit of 
the Church is sound, but there is danger 
that in some of its acts it may come to 
the help of the mighty against the Lord 
and against the people. 

This danger is greatest in the case of 
a church which lets itself be subsidized, 
and is less in the case of benevolent so- 
cieties. A hospital, a school, a charita- 
ble association or a missionary board is- 
sues no certificates of character for do- 
nors. If any such body indorses a bene- 
ficiary at all, it does it by implication 
only, and that implication depends on: the 
public understanding of what the accept- 
ance of a gift means. 


If we enjoin on our agents of benevo- 
lence that they take no gifts from dis- 
honest men, and if they. undertake to 
carry out the injunction, then every 
gift which they do accept certifies that 
the donor is, to the best of their belief, 
honest. Accepting such a gift at pres- 
ent does not involve this moral indorse- 
ment; but we can make the taking of 
all future gifts have exactly that effect 
by enjoining on our agents to touch no 
dollar that comes from a source known 
or believed to be tainted. 


Not every man, indeed, whose money 
would be taken could claim that he had 
been tried and pronounced honest, but 
he could claim that he had come before 
a jury that found no strong evidence 
against him. To that extent his record 
must have been examined and approved. 

Everything here depends on the rule of 
procedure which we lay down for our 
agents. We may merely tell them to take 
no money from one who is known to be 
an evildoer, and in that case the certifi- 
cate of character which the acceptance 
of his gift confers will only read, ‘‘ Guilt 
unproved.”” We may tell them to take 
nothing from men under grave suspicion, 
in which case acceptance will convey a 
somewhat stronger indorsement. If we 
insist that money from every doubtful 
source be refused, an acceptance will 
give a man a moral diploma that will 
read, ‘‘Above suspicion.” If we go so 
far as to demand that the men whose 
gifts we take shall have been positively 
proved innocent, such men will receive 
from our Faculty of Morals the highest 
degree given summa cum laude. 

Is it best to take the course that will 
attach any of these significations to the 
accepting of a gift? An organized secu- 
lar charity is not ordinarily expected to 
raise questions as to the business conduct 
of its contributors and its taking of gifts 
has no conventional interpretation affect- 
ing any one’s moral status. He that is 
guilty may be guilty still, even after he 
has done something toward feeding the 
hungry. The public may give him credit 
for a generous deed, but it does not change 
its view of his other actions. If we tell 
our missionary boards to take all money 
that may come to them, we shall give to 
their action the same colorless character 
and it will announce nothing as to the 
moral quality of the man who contributes 
toward maintaining their work. Provided 
that the money is legally owned—that it 
has not been unlawfully wrested or filched 
from some known victim who may arise 
and claim it—the boards will make no 
declarations, direct or implied, as to the 
donors’ character. Is it wise or right to 
take this course? It will give us a simple 
and useful rule if there is no principle of 
morals against it. 

There was a time when the Church ac- 
cepted gifts from highly tainted sources 
with no qualms of conscience, and, more- 
over, it rebuked bad men sternly while in 
the act of taking their gifts. The robber 
baron disgorged some of his plunder as 
a penance, and the Church absolved him 


from his past sins on the ground of his. 
present attitude and conduct. Such a 
man has modern counterparts in plenty, 
men whose robberies are as real as those: 
of their historical models, though they 
are less violent and, in a way, less re- 
spectable. Their motives in making do- 
nations may have in them something of 
the spirit of penance, though, of course, 
the agent who takes the gifts holds with 
the men no communication on that point. 
He is no confessor but only an adminis- 
trator, and yet the Church’s old rule still: 
goes some distance toward making it law- 
ful to receive and administer these gifts. 

This rule makes the giver’s present act 
and his attitude in making it the criteria 
for any judgment passed on him. If he 
is now trying to do a good act, he should 
be allowed to doit. Though in a modern 
case there is no conscious penance in the 
gift, there may be a knowledge that the 
practices which have secured the fortune- 
from which the gift comes have injured 
the public and a desire that the fortune 
should do some offsetting good. It is 
nearly certain that a desire that the world. 
should in some way be benefited is a lead- 
ing motive in the case. 

Moreover, there is in the act itself an 
element which favors the gift, as there 
was in the case of the old robber baron, 
namely, the fact that it is a quasi-restitu- 
tion. Some of the man’s victims may be: 
persons who can be identified, and an ex- 
act restitution would require that they 
be sought out and indemnified for what- 
ever they have lost. Whoever has robbed 
Peter does not atone for that act by di- 
viding the booty between Paul and oth- 
ers; but when one has also robbed a com- 
munity, the best he can do is to indemnify 
the community. A modern freebooter 
has probably used unlawful means to 
crush a particular rival, and he owes a 
special restitution to him; but he has 
also plundered the public. ‘He has taxed 
the consumers of meat or produce, de- 
ceived investors by floating worthless 
stocks, used trust funds for his own ad- 
vantage, and, in doing many things, has. 
invoked the aid of greedy and conscience- 
less officials. He has bribed the men. 
whom the public employs to protect its 
interests, and diffused injuries so widely 
among the body of the people that it is. 
only to the people as a whole that he can. 
make restitution. He can do no good 
by directly giving money to the people. 
Scattering coins daily in the streets would. 
injure many persons and help few. He 
must employ the agents of beneficence, 
and pay for such services to the people as. 
they can render. He must enable schools 
to teach them, hospitals to heal them, 
churches spiritually to guide them and 
charitable societies, in discriminating 
ways, to clothe and feed them. It is the 
nearest approach to a restitution to the 
people as a whole which is. practicable. 

Should the agents whom the man 
wishes to employ for this work say to 
him: ‘‘ We will give you no help in pay- 
ing your debt to the public. We are the 
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only persons who can enable you effect- 
ively to pay it and we refuse because 
what you now restore “you formerly 
stole’? Is not a special obligation 
created by the fact of the theft, and 
does not this impose on others the duty 
of making the restoration possible? 
With no sifting of the giver’s motives, 
which are as composite as those of most 
men, his act has the effect of doing good 
to those to whom his other acts did evil. 
The swindling director, the corruptor of 
legislators and judges and the partner in 
financial crimes have diffused so widely 
the injuries they have wrought that only 
benefits scattered as widely can undo the 
harm. Every one of these men is under 
obligation to undo it if he can, and 
agents of beneficence are under an obli- 
gation to help him provided always that 
in so doing they do not condone the for- 
mer criminal acts and encourage men to 
imitate them. Abating a jot of the con- 
demnation of evil would do more harm 
than any number of benevolent societies 
could counteract. 
For the Church and its benevolent agen- 
cies the situation has its difficulties, as 
the sharp differences of opinion con- 
cerning the proper line of conduct at- 
test; but one thing is clear, namely, 
that thousands of gifts must be re- 
fused, the societies’ treasuries must 
be depleted and the work for the peo- 
ple must be left largely undone, or such 
gifts must be generally accepted. There 
is no logic in refusing one of them and 
taking a myriad of others. 


A clean-cut rule of acceptance or re- 
jection of all gifts of a definable class 
is the only practicable one, and the plan 
of universally rejecting gifts from men 
whose methods of dealing are shady 
would do more than impoverish the be- 
nevolent societies. If that were all, it 
might be our duty to stand the impover- 
ishment or to cut deeply into our own 
resources in order to make up the loss. 
The serious matter is that if such a rule 
were universally acted on, the bad rich 
men would find all available avenues of 
beneficence closed. Though they are 
under a positive obligation to undo an 
evil work they would find themselves un- 
able to fulfill the obligation and forced 
to use their wealth either for themselves 
or for unscrupulous sharers. If, on the 
other hand, we say, ‘Take all such 
gifts,’’ we expose ourselves to a danger, 
but it is one against which it should be 
possible to guard. 

The imperative need of fighting against 
corruption in business is the first and 
most important fact in the situation, and 
the need of enabling men who have done 
harm to the public to do good to it is the 
second. Can we accomplish both things? 
There are those who say no, and tell us 
that it is not practicable to take a man’s 
money and then denounce his acts. It 
will indeed be hard for the same man to 
solicit the money and not keep silence as 
to the acts. Solicitation of a certain 
kind may be precluded and acknowledg- 
ments that amount to eulogy certainly 
are so. One may easily muzzle himself 
by the manner in which he does some- 
thing which it is possible to do without 
such a result. 

The main problem does not concern 
the manner of securing the gift, but the 
ultimate right to take it at all, and the 
principle on which; as I venture to think, 
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most persons will act is this: A society 
in its corporate capacity, may accept the 
gift, and officers of the society may be 
agents for receiving it. Every officer or 
member must preserve his freedom as a 
citizen, and the vigor of his opposition to 
iniquity in business. 

Even though we cause our benevolent 
agencies to become tribunals of business 
morality, they will be compelled to ac- 
cept many gifts from men whose conduct 
has not been irreproachable. For the 
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reason that has been stated every such 
acceptance will do what it does not now 
do, in that it will vouch for the character 
of the donor. Many moral certificates 
will inevitably be given to men who 
do not deserve them and some of the 
very evil that we dread will follow. It is 
better to avoid all compromising rela- 
tions, to fight vigorously against corrup- 
tion and by taking gifts as they come, to 
make sure that no acceptance carries with 
it a moral indorsement. 





The War in 


Up to the Manchurian Wall. 
By Rev. J. 


The Japanese have registered another great 
advance and given the world a new electric 
shock. The world ought to be accustomed to 
such surprises by this time. The pity of it is 
that Russia seems hardened to them and will 
not acknowledge that they are wracking her 
to pieces. 

After months of re-enforcing and fortifying 
and waiting for each other to move, the two 
rival armies curled between and without the 
great Manchurian rivers Sha and Hun be- 
gan their preliminary skirmishing and the 
momentous “ battle around Mukden” was on, 
even while the ice king still reigned in Man- 
churia and below zero weather severely tested 
the mettle of hardy warriors. It will go 
down in history as one of the great battles of 
the ages. More than half a million fighters, 
with all the paraphernalia of applied military 
science were brought into action and the 
bitter struggle covered seventeen days. In 
thoroughness of preparation, unity of action, 
strategical skill, general intelligence and he- 
roic devotion the Japanese once more demon- 
strated their superiority over the hosts of Ras- 
sia. Whether we measure Marshall Oyama 
with Commander Kuropatkin or the ordinary 
Japanese soldier with the peasant soldier of 
the czar’s realm the result is the same. 

Some of Japan’s foreign friends had feared 
lest the emperor’s government had made a 
mistake in assigning the field marshalship 
to Marquis Oyama, thinking that he was 
superannuated and would lack in aggressive 
generalship. The fear has not been realized 
and Oyama is now being named with the 
Hannibals, Von Moltkes and Grants of mili- 
tary fame. One striking thing about him is 
the confidence he reposes in his subordinates. 
If they fail on the earlier ventures he quietly 
says, ‘“‘Try again, you’ll succeed next time.” 

Another commendable trait is his consider- 
ate treatment of non-belligerents and pris- 
oners of war. He gare orders that when 
Mukden, the historic capital of Manchuria, 
should come under Japanese control no sol- 
diers should enter the inner sacred city and 
every possible regard should be paid to Chi- 
nese sentiment. It was the same in the China 
war. Such acts go a long way toward ac- 
counting for the orderly condact of the Jap- 
anese soldiery, even when incensed by bru- 
tal acts of the enemy. When we remember 
that the Marchioness Oyama is.a devout 
Christian and the general himself is a reader 
of the Bible, we draw conclusions and take 
courage. He was ably assisted by his chief- 
of-staff, General Kodama. 

Other generals, moreover, have been wisely 
chosen and placed where the special ability 
of each would count for the most—the ag- 
gressive Kuroki at the extreme right; the 
intrepid Nogi, trained by his Port Arthur 
experience, on the extreme left; the calm, 
methodical Nozu and the broad-minded, open- 
hearted Oku in the center. The victory was 
assured ere the first gun was fired. No won- 
der George Kennan can quote an intelligent 
Russian as saying, “‘I myself heard one sol- 
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What Next 


H. Petree 


dier say, ‘If they would only give us Japan- 
ese leaders we could conquer the world, but 
as it is we lay down our heads for nothing.’ ”’ 

Japan has pushed her enemy up to the Man- 
churian extension of the great Chinese wall. 
There is little beyond but open country and a 
semi-desert until the neighborhood of Harbin 
is reached. What is the next plan on the 
program? Probably as the world suspects, 
Viadivostock and Saghalien. From informa- 
tion personally received from high sources 
some months ago my own inference is that the 
Japanese have already secured more than 
their first plans covered. The Russians by 
delaying to sue for peace are forcing the Japa- 
nese to advance and increase their demands. 

Fire eaters and jingoists have shouted loudly 
from the start a year ago, “‘On to Harbin,” 
**On to Lake Baikal,” ‘‘On to Petersburg,” 
but the government itself had no such pur- 
pose. Japan has already accomplished her 
purpose and only Russia’s pride and obstinacy 
stand in the way of peace. But the tide of 
public opinion here sets so strongly and confi- 
dently toward further humiliation of the czar’s 
government that Japanese rulers and strate- 
gists may yet be compelled te move the bound- 
aries of their conquest far to the north of the 
great stone wall. Yea, even to the iron road 
way that leads from Russia to the Eastern 
seas. The money kings of France and other 
influential friends of Russia may well be 
moved by these considerations in urging Rus- 
sia to accept the inevitable and stop the war. 


Matters Religious 
The Y. M. C. A. is pushing its army work 


in Manchuria with increased efficiency and - 


acceptance. Its latest master stroke has been 
to secure permission for Rev. J. H. DeForest, 
D.D., of the American Board mission to go 
all through southern Manchuria as a traveling 
secretary for the organization, to preach, hold 
personal conversation, distribute literature 
and in other ways minister to the spiritual 
needs of officers and men. Dr. DeForest has 
been granted letters of commendation and in- 
troduction from Premier Katsura, Minister of 
War Terauchi and others high in position. 
He sailed from Osaka, March 15, on a govern- 
ment transport and expects to be gone six 
weeks. His own army experience, his well- 
known appreciation of the Japanese people 
and his popular tracts on religious and allied 
subjects make him probably the best man in 
Japan to go on such a timely mission. 
Early in April the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Japan Union of Christian En- 
deavor is to be held at Okayama, and indica- 
tions point toa meeting of unusual spiritual 
and practical power. There is a hush of gen- 
eral expectancy throughout the country. The 
churches are filling up once more. Union ef- 
forts of all kinds are much in favor, preach- 
ers are reporting the glad news of revival 
movements in Wales, America and Bulgaria, 
and Christian Japan is anxious to swing into 
line with this world-wide advance toward hol- 
ier deeds and a finer spiritual service. 
Okayama, Japan, March 20. 
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Laymen and a Revival 


Their Responsibility and Opportunity 


qr 
~ 
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In the hope of obtaining the thought of representative laymen in different parts of the country as to their own relation to the 
religious awakening we sent them the questions printed below and are glad herewith to give our readers their frank and suggestive 
replies. Some answered categorically and the numbers prefixed to their answers correspond with the numbers attached to the 
questions. Some preferred to answer the questions as a whole and in those cases the replies are not numbered. 





All Ready to Listen, Some Ready 
To Work 


I doubt if “late years” have brought any 
marked change in the relation of laymen and 
ministers to the spiritual life of the church 
and community. In all years the laymen 
have felt that the main responsibility rested 
on the minister; that is, they have looked 
to him for leadership. They have thought of 
him as called to go up into the mount and re- 
ceive the divine message by which their own 
lives should be quickened and directed. In 
general, the laymen have been ready to listen 
to the message and to respond to the call for 
service, never all of them, but always some 
of them. There have been in every church 
years of spiritual inertness and years of life 
and light, and this alternation of spiritual 
ebb and flow has followed the waxing and 
the waning of the spiritual leadership of the 
minister. 

The spiritual life of the community cannot 
be separated from the spiritual life of the 
ehurch. As the church develops its own 


spiritual life it quickens souls in contact with | 


it and draws them to itself, while people 
more remote feel the radiant influence and 
are better for it. To what extent in ordinary 
conditions laymen may wisely take the in- 
itiative in efforts to quicken the spiritual life 
of the community, I am not prepared to say. 
Lynn. GrorGE H. MARTIN. 





A Broad Vision of Opportunities 
Needed 


1. Taking our churches as a whole, the lay- 
man’s power and influence is increasing. 
There are more educated men in our congre- 
gations than formerly; the Sunday schools 
and Endeavor Societies are training men to 
an active participation in church work. When 
the church of which I am a member was pas- 
torless recently for several months, twenty- 
two different laymen conducted the prayer 
meetings acceptably without exhausting the 
list. The recent laymen’s missionary move- 
ment in Chicago, the convention of Congrega- 
tional laymen in Lincoln, Neb., and the prom- 
inence of laymen with the ministers in the 
Union Conference movement in Boston are 
significant. The Y. M. C. A. movement at 
home and abroad, the Student Volunteer 
movement and the young people’s missionary 
movement are largely the work of laymen. 
In the C. E. movement, while Dr. Clark, its 
leader, is a minister, he has chosen his lieu- 
tenants largely from the laymen. 

2. Let laymen identify themselves with all 
the activities of the church, not forgetting to 
bear their full part in philanthropic, humani- 
tarian and civic interests, so that church 
members shall not seem to be segregated, at- 
tending only to their local church affairs. 
Doing work in these other interests will add 
power to the church in the community. 

Boston. SAMUEL B. Capen. 


The Personal Approach Essential 


1. Without limiting the time to “‘ late years,” 
I think the average layman has laid the main 
responsibility for the expression of the spir- 
itual life upon the minister. 

2. By recognizing the fact that the church 


is the only organization that stands distinct- 
ively for the religious life in the community. 
By personal attendance upon the preaching 
services and prayer meetings. By talking 
them up during the week, and securing the 
attendance of non-churchgoers. By personal 
invitations to accept Christ as Saviour and 
unite with the church. By witnessing for 
Christ in the prayer meeting. When the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, every man heard 
the message in his own language. They need 
to hear it today in the language of the me- 
chanic and the merchant, the clerk and the 
cash-girl, the shipper and the stenographer, 
the servant and the mistress, the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated. By 
holding neighborhood meetings led by laymen. 

3. The most specific and successful work 
that has come to my knowledge has been per- 
sonal work. Wherever men have been defi- 
nitely sent after other men they have secured 
results. Too much of our work is an effort to 





(1) Has the average layman in late years 
shifted on the minister the main respon- 
sibility for the spiritual life of the Church 
and the community? 

(2) In what definite ways can laymen 
today co-operate with ministers to extend 
a genuine religious spirit in a community? 

(3) Will you cite any instances of specific 
religious work on the part of laymen which 
may serve as a model to other laymen. 











organize the people and save a crowd. We 
need to organize the individual and send him 
after the individual. In this way you get the 
crowd at the right end of the effort. By 
this method individual churches have received 
from nine to over one hundred new members. 
Boston. WILLIAM SHAW. 


Must Realize That All Men Are 
Called to Work 


Of late years the average layman, either by 
neglect, or by indifference, or by a too self- 
conscious sense of incapacity, has allowed 
himself to look upon the minister as respon- 
sible for the spiritual welfare of the church. 
The change must come through some means 
that vitally stirs the layman with the con- 
sciousness that all men are called to be “‘am- 
bassadors for Christ”; that every promise 
and every command of the Saviour is addressed 
to each soul personally. Once roused to that 
conviction, the sincere Christian must by 
home study, by family prayer, by regular at- 
tendance at his church services, and by par- 
ticipation in them, open his mind to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit and put himself in harmony 
with the Spirit’s organization, the Church. 

Then he will be able to put at his pastor’s 
disposal any service possible—like the leading 
of prayer meetings, at church or in neighbor- 
hood gatherings; and he can then also be one 
of those quietly subordinate but indispensable 
workers who attend to the details of success- 
ful evangelistic effort. Most of all he must be 
constant and fervent in silent prayer and ear- 
nest and practical in his purpose definitely to 
affect hostile or indifferent souls by personal 
example and word. 


Melrose, Mass. KENNETH BEAL. 


Guarding the Private Life. Faith- 
fulness to Public Duties 


1. Materialism is the order of theday. Spir- 
itual life is at a low ebb. Money—money— 
pleasure—pleasure, and the “average lay- 
man’”’ is caught in the swirl and leaves un- 
done spiritual duties, public or private, ‘* shift- 
ing on the minister,” perhaps not consciously 
or intentionally, yet none the less wickedly, 
the work for the spiritual life of the church 
and community. 

2. By a definite spiritual life in the home, 
through secret and family prayer and Bible 
study. 

By attending Sunday and midweek services, 
with preparation by prayer, and by study of 
topic for midweek service, taking part in the 
latter in some way, by inviting others to go to 
the services, greeting strangers cordially and 
speaking an appreciative word to the pastor. 

By watching in church and Sunday school 
for those whose hearts seem tender with re- 
gard to the “‘ things of Christ ’’ and speaking 
a loving word to them. By always recogniz- 
ing the dignity of the ministerial office and by 
living out true Christian principles. 

3. Bible class work in church and Y. M.C. A. 
House visitation, filled with love for Christ 
and those for whom he died. Small house 
gatherings for mutual prayer. Thoughtless- 
ness of self and thoughtfulness for others. 
** Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Fitchburg, Mass. F. Fospick. 


Co-operation of Pastor and People 


1. With but few exceptions the layman of to- 
day has shifted on the minister the responsi- 
bility for the spiritual life of the Church and 
community. Itis also as true that some min- 
isters are apparently indifferent to the need 
of a revival. Perhaps it is not largely the 
minister’s fault, the seeming indifference of 
the average layman having chilled him in his 
first enthusiasm to win others for the Master. 
Throughout Massachusetts, as some of us 
have met the young people of our churches, 
we are persuaded as to their willingness to 
follow their pastors in any work of evangel- 
ism. Let our pastors call for their followers, 
both old and young, to “‘ come ye out and be 
ye separate,” become “ fishers of men.” 

2. All young people and elders should ap- 
proach pastors upon this vital subject. How 
quickly they would respond to our confession 
of neglect in winning others to him. Before 
the “‘throne of grace’’ we could ask forgive- 
ness for our shortcomings, acknowledge our 
desires, profit by seasons of fellowship and 
communion together, strengthening each other 
through our prayers to be used of God that 
our church may prove an evangelistic force 
in our community. GroreE E. COPELAND. 

Worcester, Mass. 


The Midweek Meeting a Good 
Starting Point 
1. The tone of religious activity is low. It 
would seem as if the larger part of the respon- 
sibility had been delegated to the minister. 
Only a few, a few of the laymen of our 


churches are bearing their share of the re- 
sponsibility of the spiritual life of the Church. 
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One can almost hear them say, “‘I have obli- 
gated myself to this thing and that thing. 
Pray have me excused.”” Honor is due to the 
faithful few who have caught the inspiration 
of the value of such service. 

In some cases the minister may have will- 
ingly borne the brunt of it, and the laymen 
seem very willing he should do it. 

2. The best and surest way is the co-opera- 
tion of the layman with the minister in the 
midweek prayer service. Is it not true that 
when this service has been allowed to droop and 
die that the spiritual vigor of a church is in- 
operative? A larger interest and considera- 
tion of missions is also necessary. A praying 
and a giving church is a spiritual and forceful 
factor in any community. 

3. I cannot give any specific instances of a 
layman’s work other than the untiring work 
of faithful men whose constant service in 
well doing is a fulfillment of the old saying, 
** Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

I am afraid that the heart of the average 
layman has not been touched else he would 
be alive to the great opportunity. I cannot 
give you anything new, it’s the old story of 
keeping everlastingly at it in a hopeful and 
cheerful spirit. 


Concord, N. H. WILLIAM P., FISKE. 


Ministers Must Quicken the Laymen 


The strenuous life that the average business 
or laboring man must follow in order to at- 
tain even moderate success leaves little op- 
portunity for the development of his own 
spiritual nature, and leads him to feel less 
responsibility for the spiritual well-being of 
the community in which he lives. And yet I 
suspect that it is more a lack of inclination 
than of time that these higher interests are 
neglected, for never were fraternal, social 
and literary organizations more flourishing 
than at present. 

I wonder if the ministers themselves are 
not a bit to blame for this state of things! 
Haven’t they in these recent years been 
preaching ethics more than religion, about the 
gospel instead of the gospel itself, all in an 
endeavor to keep up with the practical age in 
which they lived? True religion is bound to 
be practical, but it must be more than that, to 
be effective; it must touch the emotions and 
make men feel. We laymen who are occupied 
with practical things all the week are hungry 
for church services that will feed our spirit- 
ual natures and lift our souls to a higher 
plane. 

The minister who can touch and quicken 
the inner life of his laymen will find them in 
the prayer meeting and other services ready 
to help him as occasion offers. The usual 
activities of the church provide abundant 
opportunity for laymen to co-operate with 
the ministers in promoting the religious life 
of the community, if they only have a mind 
to work. 


Greenfield, Mass. F. A. Ruae. 


A Good Word for the Average 
Member 


1, There are some laymen today who are 
blind to their privileges, who do not assume 
any responsibility for the religious life of the 
church; but I believe that the average man 
in the church desires to be doing something— 
the pastor endeavors to do it all, whereas, if 
he possessed the faculty, he might have many 
capable lieutenants, with other willing workers 
in the training. Is it not often true that the 
office of assistant might be abolished if the 
head pastor only appreciated the fact that he 
had a host of helpers at his call and knew 
how to use them? Where today do we see 
the faith that Christ placed in mankind? 

2. The Christ life copied in the home, 
towards the wife, the children, lived on the 
street, in the office, in the drawing-room is 
greatly in co-operation with the pastor, with 
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the Master, in extending the most genuine 
religious life. 

3. A feature in our church is the men with 
consecrated common sense teaching the boys 
in the Sabbath school. I have known of such 
strong men taking from the Christ a word to 
the dying, the sick, the afflicted; have seen 
them weep with their kind when the wife had 
gone, and, above all, they have led the way- 
ward youth to the Solid Rock. 

Minneapolis, Minn. T. H. CoLwELt. 


What Half a Dozen Men Can Do 


1. There seems to be a growing tendency in 
these days of increasing business pressure for 
laymen to lose sight and thought of the spir- 
itual life. The trouble with a vast number 
appears rather an ignoring of duty than a 
shifting of responsibility. To awaken men 
to the importance of the life controlled by the 
Spirit of God, to an unceasing struggle for it 
and to a recognition of their responsibility for 
such life in the church and community seems 
the supreme problem of the minister today. 

2. The extension of a genuine religious spirit 
in the community can come only through lives 
made holy by the Spirit of God, and this ap- 
plies equally to pulpitand to pew. Given such 
life in any particular church and God will not 
only point out the definite ways for doing his 
work; he will also transform lives. 

3. I have in mind a church in which half a 
dozen men meet regularly every two months 
in company with the minister, plan for the 
missionary meetings, arrange topics and lead- 
ers, plan the system of benevolences, discuss 
matters of general interest to the church and 
report their action from time to time to the 
church. WILLIAM S. WoopBRIDGE. 

Duluth, Minn. 


The Idle Ninety Per Cent. 


1. I believe you have found the main cause 
for the lack of spirituality in our churches. 
My observation is that the churches never aver- 
age more than ten per cent. of their male 
members in active, spiritual force. Who is re- 
sponsible for this remarkable condition, the 
minister or the laymen, I cannot say. I am 
sometimes inclined to believe it is the fault of 
the minister because of indifference or neg- 
lect or both. There is not a business interest 
of any kind whose management would toler- 
ate for twenty-four hours the absolute idle- 
ness of ninety per cent. of its employed force. 
Why the Church should do this Iam not able 
to say. 

2. Laymen need to be educated and trained 
for service. To begin at the beginning, those 
who can read can be called upon to read the 
Scripture lesson at prayer meetings if nothing 
more. Most laymen, if lovingly encouraged, 
will pray in public. This greatly helps spirit- 
ual growth and spiritual influence. Many 
laymen can be induced to hold cottage prayer 
meetings in the homes of the membership. 
This has wonderful influence in developing 
individual life, in strengthening Christian 
homes and making religious influences felt 
throughout the entire community. Other lay- 
men can be induced to speak at special meet- 
ings at the church, held for spiritual develop- 
ment. Each of these classes will gradually 
grow into larger service if they are only given 
the opportunity and helped by the minister 
at the proper time. It has been my long time 
conviction that there is entirely too much dead 
formality in all our church services. The law 
of life, health and growth, both natural and 
spiritual, is found in constant and proper ex- 
ercise. Christian laymen thus educated can 
be soon made a strong force for personal work 
among the unsaved. 

If I were a pastor, I would never rest until 
I saw that every member of my church was 
provided with some Christian service to ren- 
der. I would go further and see that the 
duties assigned were discharged or I would 
know the reason why. In this I would pro- 
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ceed upon exactly the same principles as I 
would with an idle employee in my business. 
The churches are burdened with a great mass 
of dead matter that needs to be quickened or 
put on the outside. 

3. Did not the great revival of 1857 find its 
beginning in the Fulton Street prayer meet- 
ing, started and conducted by laymen? The 
greatest revival ever known in this eity was 
conducted about five months ago, under the 
auspices of the Business Men’s Gospel Union, 
with Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and his asso- 
ciates to do the preaching. 


Atlanta, Ga. W. J. NORTHEN. 


Good Work in the Rockies 


1. The average layman does shift the main 
responsibility for the spiritual life of the 
church on the minister; and yet I believe 
it is also true that such responsibility is be- 
ing recognized more and more by the layman. 

2. By undertaking some definite religious 
work in the community. 

3. Golden, Col., a town of some 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, is situated at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. The neighboring mountains are 
thinly populated, There is no chance for the 
mountain people to get to church. There 
are a few schoolhouses but no churches. The 
Presbyterian church of Golden has annexed 
this mountain district, as it were, as its legiti_ 
mate home missionary ground and is holding 
at three places, distant seme ten to eight- 
een miles, regular preaching services once a. 
month. These services are conducted by 
laymen with the occasional assistance of the 
pastor. The work was inspired and planned 
by the pastor, but it is essentially a layman’s 
work, and it is meeting with great success. 
These same places are conducting weekly 
Sabbath schools, all carried on by laymen. 

Golden, Col. Horace B. Patron. 


The Arousing of Episcopalian 
Laymen 


In the last twenty years the laymen of the 
Episcopal Church have made great progress’ 
in the direction of assuming the responsibility 
of helping the clergy in promoting the spirit- 
ual life of the Church and the community, 
and the tendency is decidedly toward an in- 
crease in the acknowledgment by the laymen 
of the Episcopal Church of that responsibility. 
The definite ways in which the members of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and many 
others in the Episcopal Church who are not 
members of the brotherhood do co-operate 
with the clergy to extend the general religious 
spirit in the community is by bringing men 
to baptism, confirmation and the more reg- 
ular and frequent reception of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

I heard the other day of a man, for instance, 
who had brought nine other men to confirma- 
tion. There have been many instances in the 
experience of the brotherhood of success in 
bringing men to the sacraments of the church 
by individual work, through the means of 
parish clubs, and through rescue missions. 
and boys’ clubs. 

Boston. Rosert H. GARDINER, 

President Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


The Church Not a High-Class 
Social Organization 


1. ‘*Yes’’?—‘* No” have come in almost: 
equal numbers from ministers and laymen. 
Those asked have been workers in city 
churches. Analyzing the replies, I find that 
in the churches removed from the center of 
the city where pastors and people seem to 
come together more frequently, the laymen. 
have taken a larger share in the spiritual life. 
Down-tewn churches, composed more largely 
of men of affairs, complain of lack of spiritual: 
effort on the part of theirlaymen. If the lay- 
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men have not taken their share of responsi- 
bility,-it would seem to be due somewhat to 
the lack of leadership and the failure to place 
upon them this responsibility. There seems 
to be an inclination on the part of some min- 
isters and laymen to regard the Church as a 
high-class social organization, to be increased 
as much as possible under promise not to re- 
quire any real Christian work. 

2 (a) Get into their own life the deep spir- 
itual power that leads them to think of higher 
things than business. (b) Accept the duties 
requiring spiritual effort—e. g., teaching of 
Bible classes with men who are not Christians 
and who must be brought to Christ. This 
may be in the Sunday school, in shops, Chris- 
tian associations, or wherever groups of men 
can come together. If not equal to teaching, 
assist those who are. Getting close to work- 
ing men especially will soon prove that they 
believe in real spiritual life and that they 
‘want help. 

3. The most striking work done today, I be- 
lieve, is the shop Bible class of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, taught by lay- 
men from ten to twenty minutes once each 
week, at noon or midnight, in the shoproom. 
This work is now carried on with great suc- 
cess in hundreds of cities and shops, the 
classes being largely taught by laymen. Along 
with the teaching of these classes, there is 
need of men who, by their attendance at these 
meetings, will assist in song or persenal con- 
versation. 


Dayton, O. E. L. SHUEY. 


Thorough Integrity in Every Day 
Work the Essential 


1. I believe there has been of late years a 
larger responsibility assumed by laymen than 
formerly. This involves their recognition of 
their duty toward all portions of the work of 
the church. It eovers the part of the consist- 
ent churchman in all the struggles of active 
life—social, civic and moral, as well as 
spiritual. 

2. The first great revival which must come 
among men in all walks of life, from the day 
laborer to him who manages great business 
interests, is that of thorough integrity in the 
everyday work of life. It is not possible that 
a genuine religious spirit can prevail in the 
absence of this. Laymen can, within the 
Church, be faithful in attendance upon its 
services. Each can assist the other, and all 
co-operate with the minister in arriving at 
a better understanding of the need for the 
Church in the individual lives of men and 
in the life of the community. An awakened 
interest and united zeal within the Church 
will open the eyes of all to the need of men 
imbued with the teachings of the Church, 
in the world’s work. Inachurch so at work, 
religious interest will be abundant, and its 
experiences deep and strong. 

3. I do not believe that any individual has 
accomplished his part by a single specific act, 
nor can I find any large hope in any instances 
of special religious work I can remember of. 
The step in the life of a single church, which 
{ remember as most worthy of imitation, was 
the getting together of the men of a church 
in a body. There they stated, one after an- 
other, each, his own opinion of what the 
Church meant to him and to the community. 
During this discussion, consciousness of the 
dignity of the Church, of its absolute neoes- 
sity, and of its great opportunity grew. There 
was in the end a resolve to stand together for 
@ new and larger work. All recognized that 
results were not to be attained in a few days 
or by a few instances of service. Their pledge 
each to the other and all to the minister was 
for continuous, faithful allegiance to the 
Church and its purpose seven days in the 
week. Such a movement accomplished very 
much. Above all, from its very inception, it 
had prepared al] concerned for a sane, stead- 
fast religious growth. 


Kansas City, Mo. _ H. M. BEARDSLEY. 
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Laymen More Co-operative Than 
Originative 

1. Twenty or twenty-five years ago the min- 
ister and deacons and possibly two or three 
more were held responsible for the spiritual 
life of the church. It is much the same now. 
If anything there are more laymen now with 
a feeling of responsibility. I do not think the 
average layman has done any shifting of late 
years. 

2. Rather than originating new organiza- 
tions it would be better for laymen to co oper- 
ate with ministers in the work of young peo- 
ple’s societies and Sunday schools. Through 
these organizations they can do much to ex- 
tend a genuine religious spirit. If more mem- 
bers of the church and community can be 
gathered into the Sunday school for Bible 
study it will be a great help. And laymen 
can do much in this line. They ean also help 
in neighborhood meetings. 

3. One of our laymen was made home 
department superintendent. He instituted 
neighborhood meetings for the study of the 
lesson. In one outlying village, where he 
held these meetings weekly, he found a desire 
to have a Sunday school in the schoolhouse. 
There had formerly been a Sunday school but 
it had been discontinued on account of the 
lack of a leader. He reorganized the school 
and has been superintending it for two years. 
Now money has been given to erect a chapel. 

SAMUEL H. WILLIAMS. 

Glastonbury, Ct. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Bible Institute 


Preparations for the summer school have 
been made and the lectures announced. The 
number in attendance, men and women, in- 
creases each year. This year there have been 
495 persons enrolled in the regular course of 
study, 281 men, 211 women. The calls for 
ministers, Bible teachers, lay workers, ete., 
are more numerous than can be met. The 
institute is maintained at a yearly expense of 
about $40,000, three fourths of which has to 
be raised by personal solicitation. This sum- 
mer special attention will be given to tent 
preaching, open air services and services with 
a gospel wagon. Two tents are kept in con- 
stant use and hitherto have been crowded 
with people not in the habit of attending 
church. Under the direction of Mr. A. R. 
Fitt the institute is enlarging its work each 
year and is filling a place entirely its own. 


Illinois College 


At the annual meeting of the alumni resid- 
ing in and near Chicago, held Saturday night, 
April 8, gratifying reports of the condition 
and prospects of the college were given. The 
alumni as a rule do not believe in co-education 
and therefore regret the action which united 
the college with a female seminary in Jack- 
sonville. Were there any way by which this 
action could be reconsidered, they would 
gladly welcome it and aid in increasing the 
endowment of the college and the number of 
its students. The college has a fine faculty, 
and it is hoped that a president will soon 
be chosen. The trustees have unanimously 
chosen Dr. Charles H. Rammelkamp of the 
department of history and political science as 
president of the college to succeed Rev. Clif- 
ford W. Barnes, resigned. Dr. Rammelkamp 
graduated at Cornell in 1896 and was at once 
elected to the fellowship of American history 
in that university. The following year he be- 
came instructor in history and at the end of 
three years received the degree of Ph.D. The 
year 1900 was spent in Berlin whence he was 
called to Leland Stanford to fill the chair of 
history for Professor Duniway during his 
leave of absence. At the latter's return Dr. 
Rammelkamp was elected professor of history 
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and political economy at Illinois College where 
he has remained till now. He is popular with 
the students and has the confidence of the 
faculty. 


State Home Missions 


Last year receipts were less than they 
should have been, less even than usual. This 
year, thanks to wise and constant work, they 
have increased, though still below the giving 
ability of the churches. During the year clos- 
ing April 1 contributions to the national, state 
and local societies have aggregated $44,841, 
98 52 per cent. more than last year. This sum 
does not include legacies and special funds 
for the state society. Thirty-five persons have 
worked in forty-two different fields. Two 
hundred and forty-nine members have been 
received into the churches, 183 on confession 
of faith. Twenty per cent. of the money given 
goes to the national society for the regions 
beyond. In addition to delivering 146 sermons 
and addresses, Dr. Brodie has as state home 
missionary superintendent and in connection 
with the ministerial bureau assisted in the 
settlement of forty-seven ministers. 


Return of Dr. Pearsons 


Last Monday Dr. Pearsons was in his Chi- 
cago Office as full of earnestness as ever in 
considering the needs of colleges and the best 
or most promising fields for investment. His 
health, he says, is perfect, but Mrs. Pearsons 
is not as well as could be wished. The winter 
in the South has been delightful for them both. 
The Doctor has decided to make his next large 
gifts to the mountain regions of the South. 
He believes that better material for the mak- 
ing of men and women of the highest and best 
type does not exist than in this neglected re- 
gion. He is delighted with reports from the 
various colleges he has aided and especially 
with progress at Berea. Dr. Pearsons has 
just celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday, but 
moves about as if he were less than fifty. 


A Great Legacy 

The~Art Institute of Chicago by the will of 
Benjamin Franklin Ferguson receives a gift of 
$1,000,000, to be known as the B. F. Ferguson 
Monument Fand, and the income to be used 
under the direction of the Art Institute for 
beautifying Chicago. The will suggests ‘“‘ the 
erection and maintenance of enduring statuary 
and monuments of stone, granite or bronze in 
the parks, along the boulevards and in other 
public places commemorating worthy men and 
women of America or important events of 
American history.”” Not only must the work 
meet the approval of the trustees of the insti- 
tute, it must be acceptable also to the park 
commission and the municipal art commission. 
Mr. Ferguson was a widely-known lumber 
dealer. 


Ministers’ Meeting 


Monday morning was emphatically a wom- 
an’s occasion. Miss De Busk, representing 
the Education Society, spoke of her work in 
New Mexico among the Spanish people. Mrs. 
Milward Adams, whose name is a household 
word in the art circles of the city, followed 
with a talk on the dramatic element in preach- 
ing. 


The Clab 


At the meeting in the Auditorium, April 
17, the chief speaker was Dr. William A. 
Quayle, recently from Kansas City, and now 
pastor of St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Chicago. Dr. Quayle enjoyed a 
unique reputation in Missouri and is likely 
to obtain the same reputation here. In his 
address on The Business of Reaching Folks 
he made it evident how he reaches them and 
what he does for them after he has reached 
them. 


Chicago, April 22. FRANKLIN. 





Our national Hall of Fame is to have its list 
of twenty-nine names considerably increased. 
No living candidate need apply. 
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First Impressions of the Pacific Coast 


By Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D. D., Secretary of the American Board 


They are fond of quoting a saying out here 
to the effect that California is the country 
where the rivers run bottom side up, the 
squirrels make nests in the ground, the rats 
climb trees, and the people go out-of-doors 
to get warm. I have verified this as to the 
rivers, the squirrels and out-of-doors, and 
am quite willing to believe the statement as 
to the rats. A Boston man said to me, as 
we stood one afternoon on the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean, that it shocked his sensibilities 
to see the sun setting in the ocean. The only 
orthodox sun for him rose from the ocean and 
set behind the hills. 

But for most of us the strangeness of things 
here is the chief charm of the region. One 
is amazed at the mild and equable climate 
along the whole coast from San Diego to 
Seattle; at the wealth of foliage in the north, 
where rain is abundant, and at the bareness 
of the hills in the arid region of the south. 
*“*Where are the trees?” you say again and 
again as the train carries you from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, and before the words 
are out of your mouth, you are rushing through 
some village where a wealth of tropical foliage 
surrounds you on every side, and you find 
yourself staring at strange trees which you 
have read about from childhood but never 
before have seen. O the magic power of irri- 
gation! Who would suppose that the mere 
touch of water would make the wilderness 
blossom like the rose! 


QUALITY OF THE PEOPLE 


The people alone seem familiar. They are 
the same good folks you meet in the East and 
have known all your life; somewhat more 
sunny and optimistic, more given to blooms 
and booms, but, after all, the right kind. 
Many are pure products of the coast. I met 
a minister’s wife of charm, and as I listened 
to her conversation, I tried to place her in 
my mind, hesitating for atime between Boston 
and New Haven, finally deciding in favor of 
the latter place. With the most delightful 
of Eastern accents and the broadest kind of 
an ‘‘A”’ she informed me that she was born 
and brought up in the State of Washington. 
However, Eastern people are in evidence 
everywhere and are the most enthusiastic 
**spielers’’ on the coast. This is especially 
so when they want to get rid of their fruit 
ranches. Those who are buying real estate 
in the cities say less but look more. They 
will tell you a story or two the second day 
out on the train. 

On the Pacific coast the Bay State seems 
to be appreciated at a higher value than at 
home. [I am told that the early settlers of 
Oregon and Washington were called “ The 
Bostons’”’ by the natives. An Eastern min- 
ister cannot speak on the coast without a 
group of Massachusetts people gathering 
around him after the service, like a lot of 
long lost relatives. At Forest Grove, Ore., 
the seat of our Pacific University, I was in- 
troduced to the audience as “from Boston, ”’ 
having lived in the city of the “‘ Ancient and 
Honorables’”’ for the long period of four 
months. It was somewhat amusing, the more 
so as every other minister in the room came 
from Massachusetts or some New England 
State. As far as I could make out, I was the 
only genuine Westerner there. 


AS TO MATERIALISM ON THE COAST 


Ever since I read Kipling’s American Notes 
I have desired to visit the coast if for no other 
reason than to test his charge of gross ma- 
terialism against these good people. Kipling 
certainly lacks the poetic imagination when it 
comes to judging a pioneer people. The pres- 
ence of wood sidewalks and unpaved streets 
in a town settles it in-his mind that the citi- 


zens are past all hope. If these people had 
been half as barbarian as he says, long ago 
they would have sent a committee to lynch 
him for his severe strictures upon their civili- 
zation. As for the gross materialism of the 
West, I do not find it. True, aman out mis- 
sionarying moves in a charmed circle of ideal- 
ists; but even he can ask questions and keep 
his eyes open between churches. 

If materialism means attending church in 
great throngs, if it means evangelism and edu- 
cation and intellectual interest and social re- 
form and good architecture and a passionate 
love of flowers, then are the coast people ma- 
terialists indeed. After all, religion is the 
truest test, and one must admit that religion 
is flourishing on the coast as nowhere else in 
the United States. All up and down this re- 
gion the churches are filled on Sundays, and 
some of them crowded. Nowhere have I 
found such audiences. It is so in every de- 
nomination. Congregationalism is particu- 
larly fortunate in its strong ministers in this 
region. With such men as Wallace at Spo. 
kane, Smith at Seattle, Ford at Tacoma, House 
at Portland, Adams at San Francisco, Brown 
at Oakland, the Days (father and son) at 
Los Angeles, Meredith at Pasadena and still 
another Brown at San Diego, it is perhaps no 
wonder we have a string of truly great 
churches on the Pacific slope. 

But as strong as the preachers are, there is 
something underlying their work which ac- 
counts for this vigor of church life. It is the 
general spiritual tone of the people them- 
selves, a certain buoyant and optimistic spirit 
pervading the church life. Its surest indica- 
tion is a large attendance of men everywhere. 
Dr. Adams preaches to nearly as many men 
as women. At First Church, Portland, the 
average percentage of adult men attending 
Sunday morning during 1904 was thirty-seven 
and a half. Add the boys and the male sex 
stands well to the front. Not infrequently 
the men are in a majority. Another sign of 
the spiritual tone of these churches is that they 
are still talking about Campbell Morgan. The 
evangelistic campaign conducted by J. Wilbur 
Chapman, great as it was, has not effaced the 
deeper work of the London preacher. Natu- 
rally San Franciseo bears some marks of her 
origin in the gold craze, and as the metropolis 
of the West there is a degree of materialism 
there not found in other cities. Yet all the 
early settlers were not ruffians. I met five 
original ‘* Forty-niners,”’ all Christian men 
and Congregationalists. Four of them are 
wealthy and are liberal supporters of reli- 
gious and humanitarian enterprises. South- 
ern California is peculiarly fortunate in hav- 
ing been settled by churchgoing people from 
Iowa and the middle West. ‘‘ Full well she 
keeps her ancient stock.’’ 


CONGREGATIONAL INTERESTS 


It makes the heart of a Congregationalist 
rejoice to find fifteen churches of our way in 
Los Angeles and five in Pasadena. The First 
Church, Los Angeles, is a magnificent great 
enterprise enrolling 1,500 members. Dr. 
Meredith’s achievement in building a great 
church in the heart of Pasadena, without 
weakening any other enterprise, is a superb 
accomplishment, a cause for common rejoic- 
ing. Inall these things eastern tourists have 
been liberal helpers. Dr. Adams says that 
they always know when eastern people are in 
the eongregation by the presence of copper 
cents and dollar bills in the collection. Money 
here is seldom seen except in the form of 
silver and gold. But in both North and South 
California large personal checks on eastern 
banks have notably swelled the building and 
debt fund ef our churches. 

And then there are the colleges—Whitman, 


Pacific University and Pomona—well placed, 
well manned, with a splendid future before 
them. They all are high-grade institutions. 
and gratifyingly religious. At Pomona quiet- 
ness, attention and reverence at chapel exer- 
cises are taken for granted. The type of re- 
ligion is manly and practical. When Pomona 
contested in field athletics with Leland Stan- 
ford University recently the ‘‘rooting’”’ for 
the home team would have provoked the ad- 
miration of the most enthusiastic man from 
Princeton or Yale. The close attention of the 
same students to a long foreign missionary 
address the day before even more would have 
astonished the average Eastern college man. 
Eight colleges and seminaries have been vis- 
ited on this trip across the Continent, and the 
impression gained from these institutions is 
that they are the biggest and best thing we 
Congregationalists are doing. To them we 
must look more and more for our ministers, 
onr missionaries and our trained lay-workers 
at home and abroad. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT SEATTLE 


When the American Board, next September, 
goes to Seattle it will meet for the first time 
on one of its foreign fields. Marcus Whit- 
man and his associates, under appointment of 
the American Board in 1835, pre-empted the 
Oregon country, then a foreign land, for 
Christ; and it is yet to be proved that they 
did not also save the Northwest for our coun- 
try. This section is to be the New England 
of the West. Washington is to be Massachu- 
setts and Oregon Connecticut in our new Con- 
gregational domain. Already we have 150 
churches in Washington, all alive with the 
true Pilgrim spirit. It will do our Eastern 
people good to attend the coming meeting. 
The Seattle churches are making generous 
preparations, and propose to offer hospitality 
not only to corporate members and mission- 
aries, but also to all Congregational pastors 
and one delegate from each church. This is 
unprecedented hospitality and should call out 
a corresponding generous response. 

It is worth the trip to see Seattle, that City 
Beautiful, on its green hillside by the blue 
waters of the Puget Sound, andits panorama of 
snow peaks on every side. Here come the 
ships from Alaska and the far East; over 
there is the great Pacific on whose farther 
side lie God’s millions in China and Japan. 
Already one-third of our missionaries sail 
from Pacific ports, and the proportion is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. This meet- 
ing should mark a new year in the Board’s 
history, the stepping out into the larger vision 
of Christ and the world which comes to one 
so naturally here by the Western sea. There 
has been some criticism of the Board here as 
in the East, but it has been good-natured, and 
through it all shines the determination to let 
no difference in judgment as to financial poli- 
cies stand in the way of the work for which 
the Board has existed for ninety-four years. 

I was asked what message I had received on 
the Pacific coast. The best message to me 
came from a pair of mocking birds who were. 
building their nest in a rose bush by my win- 
dow at Pasadena. Several mornings I was 
awakened by these friendly birds singing their 
** Cheer up, cheer up” as they sat on my win- 


dow sill. The morning breeze brought in the. 


sweet breath of orange blossoms and roses, 
and the date palms waved their great fronds 
in the early light. The whole atmosphere 


was full of contentment and rest; but those. 
dear warblers touched the chord in my heart. 


which will ring for many a day. The man 
who comes to the coast to learn its deepest 


lesson, will find everything saying, ‘‘ Cheer up, 


cheer up.”’ 
Pasadena, Cal., April 10. 
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For the Children 








"id in” 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD 


Now the birds are northward winging 

All the lisping leaves are singing: 
“Trees, trees to let! 

Here’s a home for every comer, 

Share with us the happy Summer, . 
Trees, trees to let! 


“Build not in the waving grasses, 
They must fall e’er Summer passes, 
Trees, trees to let! 

In the bushes snakes may harm you, 
Cruel cats or dogs alarm you, 
Trees, trees to let! 


“We will guard your nests so surely, 
Rock your little ones securely, 
Trees, trees to let! 
You shall have, from our cool shadow 
Splendid views o’er wood and meadow, 
Trees, trees to let! 


“Come! We spread our arms to meet you, 
Sing our leafy songs to greet you, 
Trees, trees to let! 
Here’s a home for every comer, 
Spend with us the happy Summer, 
Trees, trees to let!” 


A Penny Walk 


BY MAY W. CLYMER 

“oO my 1”? 

Mabel’s fingers closed tightly over something that had 
been lying on the edge of the grass at her very feet. 

All the other little girls crowded quickly around, eager 
to see what she had found. It was a penny, not a new one, 
but a dusty, chabby-looking one, that had, no doubt, bought 
lots of sticks of candy. 

Helen at once said, ‘‘O, get a peppermint stick.” 

“And Kitty said, ““O no, get buttons.” (‘‘ Buttons” 
are tiny candies stuck in rows on paper). 

And Marian said: ‘‘ Molasses kisses are fine. You get 
five for a cent; that’s one apiece and two for you, Mabel.” 

You see, none of them thought but what Mabel would 
buy candy and divide with them. 

But Mabel closed her fingers over the penny again, and 
said decidedly: ‘‘No; I’m not going to buy candy. I’m 
going to take a ‘penny walk.’”’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Helen. 

**You’re real mean,” said Kitty. Kitty loved candy. 

‘*Can we all go?’’ asked Marian. 

“Yes, of course you can, answered Mabel quickly to 
the last question. ‘‘I’m not mean, either, Kitty Clarke. 
It’s something the big girls do, ’cause I heard Sister Judith 


telling about one last night that the high school girls took. 
It’s this way; you go down Main Street till you come to 
Montgomery Avenue, or Hillside Terrace, or some corner 
where the roads cross. ‘Then you throw the penny up in 
the air, and if it comes down this side up you turn to the 
right; and if it comes down this side up you turn to the 
left. Then you walk on, and every cross-street you come 
to, you do the same thing with the penny; and you go on 
and on, whichever way the penny tells you. And that’s a 
‘penny walk.’” 

Mabel looked at the girls with a triumphant air. It’s 
so nice to know something new that no one else knows 
anything about! 

‘“‘Let’s go right away,” said Helen. ‘I’m so glad none 
of us had to stay after school tonight.’ 

“Yes, let’s,” said Kitty. “But we can take turns 
throwing the penny up, can’t we, Mabel?” 

“Of course; that’s in the game,”’ replied Mabel. 

It was a bright, breezy day in October and more than 
half the color that had been on the trees lay on the ground 
—red and yellow and brown piled-up leaves such as every 
child delights to shuffle through. The smell of smoke was 
in the air from many bonfires. In short, it was just the 
sort of day which would have made walking a pleasure, 
even if the children had had no lucky penny to tell the 
turning of the way. 

The uncertainty at the corners was exciting as each 
threw the penny in turn. Indeed they quite forgot the time 
and hardly noticed how far they’ had gone until it grew 
quite dark and a little chill wind sprang up and reminded 
them. The sun had gone down and the houses had grown 
very far apart. 

Four little girls stood stock still in the roadway and 
gazed at one another. 

‘Are we lost?”’ said Kitty, trying to keep a little sob 
from crowding up in her throat. 

“Ono,” said Mabel. ‘I think if we turn the next corner 
to the right, no matter what the old penny says’’—spite- 
fully—‘‘I think we’ll be going toward home. We’ll try, 
anyway.” 

Just then, very faintly, but growing nearer and nearer, 
came the “Zip, zip, zoon”’ of a trolley car. 

Eight small feet flew over the ground to the corner. 
Yes, there was the trolley track. 

**O, now we’re all right,”” said Mabel. 

“But there’ 8 one coming each way,” said Melon: as the 
“zip, zip, zoon” grew louder. ‘‘And we don’t know which 
one will take us home.” 

“Throw up the penny, quick,’’ cried Marian, and the 
penny decided it. 

Then four little girls boarded the car going to the left. 
They got on at the front entrance and sat dewn close to- 
gether by the door. 

‘“Why, we haven’t a cent to pay our fares with,” whis- 
pered Helen to Mabel excitedly. 

**Yes, we have,’’ whispered back Mabel with a little 
giggle in spite of their trouble; ‘‘that old penny-walk penny. 
But I’m going to tell the conductor that my papa is Mr. 
Eustace L. Lanning, and that he keeps a store at 587-589 
Main Street, and that he’ll pay our fares if they’ll call 
there.” 

**Maybe he wouldn’t do that,” said Helen. “O, I wish 
we hadn’t got on the car. Perhaps it isn’t going the right 
way, either, and we don’t dare ask the conductor, ’cause 
then he’ll notice us.” Helen was nearly in tears. 

Four badly frightened little girls sat very still and saw 
the houses grow nearer and nearer together, with lights 
shining out from many of them, and wished, O, how they 
wished they were home again. 

Several times the conductor came toward their end of 
the car, collected fares, and went back again. What could 
it mean? Why didn’t he ask them? More people had gotten 
on, and it was quite crowded down by the rear door. 

“*T sha’n’t say anything to him unless he asks,’’ whis- 
pered Mabel to Helen again, “‘ But I’ve taken*his number, 
and I’ll give him his fares tomorrow, for now I know we’re 
going toward home. There’s St. John’s Church and the 
rectory.” 








532 


Four pair of eyes peered out into the darkness. Yes, in 
a few more blocks they would come to Montgomery Avenue 


where they had to get out. 


Mabel pushed the button between the windows nearest 
them, and as the crowd by the rear door had thinned out, 
they would have to leave the car that way and face the 
dreadful conductor. But, strange to say, he only grinned 


and said, ‘‘Step lively, please.’’ 


Then something very unexpected happened, for Papa 
Lanning’s hearty voice, right at the step, said: 

‘Been having a trolley ride girls?’’ and there he was, 
with outstretched arm, waiting to help them off. 
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Mabel fairly threw herself on him, crying: ‘‘Why, Papa 
Lanning! Were you there all the time? and did you pay 


our carfare? ”’ 
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And he laughed as he answered “yes” to both questions. 

‘‘But please tell me how you four little girls came to 
be away over on the valley road.” 

Then Mabel told him about the penny walk, and how 


they had gone too far and got lost. 


way home.”’ 


When they came to Helen’s corner and she said ‘‘Good- 
night,”’ she laughingly added, ‘‘But please don’t throw the 
penny up now, Mabel, because I’m sure this is the right 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Her World 


Behind them slowly sank the western world, 
Before them new horizons opened wide; 
“* Yonder,” he said, ‘Sold Rome and Venice 
wait, 
And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.” 
She heard, but backward all her heart had 


sped, 

Where the young moon sailed through the 
sunset red; 

** Yonder,” she thought, ‘‘ with breathing soft 
and deep, 


My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.”’ 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the 
sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive trees; 
They saw the plains where trod the gods of 
old, 
Pink with the flush of wild anemones. 
They saw the marbles by the master wrought 
To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 
Still rang one longing through her smiles and 
sighs, 
“* If I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes!’’ 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna 
gazed 
Her baby lying warm against her breast. 
“* What does she see?” he whispered; ‘‘ can 
she guess 
The cruel thorns to those soft temples 
pressed?” 
“Ah, no,” she said; ‘‘she shuts him safe 
from harms, 
Within the love locked harbor of her arms, 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad, 
If so, tonight, I held my little lad.” 


*“*If you could choose,’’ he said, “a royal 
boon, 
Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you 
bid 
O»edient Fortune in her hand to bring? ”’ 
The dancer’s robe, the glittering banquet hall 
Swam in a mist of tears along the wall. 
** Not power,” she said, “‘nor riches nor 
delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad tonight!” 
—Emily H. Miller. 





FRIEND traveling in Europe sums 

up her impressions of a famous old 
palace in these words: “O, the emp- 
tiness of those deserted 

Rr tangy rooms and the forlornness 
” of the worn-out furniture! 

In one room was a four-posted bed hung 
with faded, crumbling velvet and spread 
with a satin coverlet, worn and ragged. 
A couple of chairs in faded crimson, a 
mirror, a carved cradle, ancient tapestries 
on the walis—all these but faintly sug- 
gested the reality of the old magnificence. 
But they did suggest the inadequacy of 
things. Those old rooms cried aloud of 
the abortiveness of earthly effort in 
material acquisitions. I came away feel- 
ing how much better it is, while we have 


the chance, to lay up our treasures where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt.” It 
is not necessary to cross the Atlantic nor 
even the threshold of one’s own home, to 
learn this lesson. A few minutes of 
quiet meditation will enable any woman, 
whenever her house becomes a burden, 
to realize the inadequacy of things. And 
it is wonderful how prayer clarifies the 
vision. It helps us to see great things 
large and little things small. 





Motherhood by Rule 


BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Young mothers tell me today that 
babies are little animals, and should 
be treated as such. Nerves, emotions, 
desires, moral impressions should be ig- 
nored or sternly repressed. The old 
way, we are told—the unscientific way— 
of coddling, rocking, singing lullabies, 
wearied the mother, created bad habits 
in the child, stimulated the brain over- 
much. Instead, rigid hours for baths, 
eating, sleeping are substituted, and no 
excitement is permitted to invade the 
infant life. ; 

This may bring about a stronger. and 
healthier race of children—the next gen- 
eration will show—but may not the effect 
upon the mother be to make her cal- 
lous and selfish? Is baby only ‘‘a little 
animal’’? Yet even the mother animal 
beckons and invites, coos and murmurs 
to its young. Watch a cow with calf, 
a cat with kittens. How the brooding 
instinct asserts itself! The care of the 
human baby has come to be much like 
the taking of temperature by a trained 
nurse, at stated times. A child’s cry 
now.a days brings no pain to a mother’s 
heart, because, his physical wants being 
attended to, from her point of view he 
has nothing to cry about. Therefore she 
leaves him alone, to stifle his little griefs 
in sobs and sleep, or to learn early the 
better way of self-control and lonely 
content. 

Here are a few instances that have 
come under my knowledge. A lady was 
taking dinner with friends who have 
a beautiful baby, brought up by rule. 
At five o’clock he was undressed, his 
legs and arms were bound bambino 
fashion, he was fed from a bottle, laid 
in his crib, tucked up with soft blankets; 
then a hot water bottle was placed at 
his feet, and the window was opened 
from top and bottom. It was winter and 
the room was perfectly cold. The light 
was extinguished, the door was shut, 
the mother descended to her dinner and 
her guest. She explained that the reason 
for confining little Arthur’s limbs, was 


that he might be prevented from kicking 
and throwing off the blankets, and so get 
cold. He had slept in a fireless room 
since he was born and had never had 
a cold. But he was a great thrasher. 
‘*We have some things to learn from the 
ancients,’ said the mother sweetly. 
During dinner the child cried inces- 
santly. ‘‘The modern theory is that cry- 
ing strengthens the lungs. I always let 
him cry, knowing that it is good for 
him,” the mother said, in answer to the 
look of entreaty on her guest’s face. 
After a time the guest could endure it 
no longer. ‘With your permission,’ 
she said, ‘‘I will go up stairs and take a 


look at yourbaby. That cry seems to me 


one of distress.” 

The mother consented, and together 
they went into Arthur’s room. The 
stopper had come out of the hot water 
bottle, and the child was lying helplessly 
soaking, his crib deluged with water. 

Aunt Fanny came from a Western 
town to visit her nephew and his wife 
in New York. Mrs. Thompson had writ- 
ten enthusiastically about her first-born, 
whom she had named for Aunt Fanny. 
Her aunt longed to see and love the little 
one, and looked forward to the delight of 
tending her as the chief pleasure of the 
visit. But when she arrived she was 
told she must not touch or hold baby. 

“Infants must not be handled any 
more than cats, if you wish for their 
best physical development,’’ Mrs. Thomp- 
son said, with full conviction—the atti- 
tude of the young mother towards her 
elder is exasperatingly superior; she is 
so certain of being right, so perfectly 
sure that her way is the best. 

Aunt Fanny felt with meek contrition 
that her experience in raising eight chil- 
dren counted for nothing. She had been 
a mother too early in a bygone century. 
So she watched while little Fanny was 
placed in her crib just when the clock 
struck certain hours, and left to take her 
nap alone. To be sure, Fanny never mur- 
mured either then or when, at another 
striking of the clock, she was set up 
straight, rudely awakened from a sound 
sleep, and given her bottle. When wide 
awake, she was dumped on the lounge in 
pillows, the only attention paid to her 
being to prevent her going to sleep be. 
fore the correct time. The well-trained 
colored nurse performed all these serv- 
ices for baby. The mother was free to 
take Aunt Fanny out sight-seeing, for 
whole days. 

“‘T never let baby interfere with any- 
thing I wish to do,” explained Mrs. 
Thompson. ‘‘Now I suppose you were 
a slave to your children. I know my 
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mother was to hers, and ran to answer 
their every whim. I never give Fanny 
anything she cries for, and she learns that 
it does no good to cry. You know the 
doctors tell us that babies are only to be 
considered as little animals, the first year 
of their lives. Now, honestly, did you 
ever see a healthier baby than mine?’ 

“The child may be as well off, but O! 
the loss to the mother,” groaned Aunt 
Fanny. 

One morning, before her visit was half 
out, the aunt announced her intention 
of going home that afternoon. When 
pressed for her reason, she burst out: ‘I 
cannot bear the way you treat that pre- 
cious baby. I have been counting on the 
good times I would have holding and pet- 
ting my sweet namesake; and here I 
have not been allowed to touch her, not 
even to kiss her in her soft neck. No- 
body loves that baby” (interruption of 
*©O, Aunt Fanny! ”’ from the niece), ‘‘no- 
body snuggles her; and I tell you a baby 
needs snuggling. What is a woman’s 
breast soft and warm for, if not to gather 
baby into? Food, sleep, fresh air, these 
she gets, and better than mine used to, I 
admit. But love? Why she loves her 
black nurse better than either of you. I 
have seen a wistful look in Fanny’s face. 
She is lonely—and so am I,” she added 
with almost a sob. 

A look passed between husband and 
wife which meant, ‘‘Can’t we humor 
her?” and the niece said: ‘‘ Aunt Fanny, 
stay, and I will let you hold Fanny two 
half-hours every day, if you will promise 
not to rock her. Rocking is worst of all 
fora baby. You know how dizzy you get. 
inaswing. Well, the nerves of the brain 
are affected by rocking, and they affect 
the stomach, and’’—the long and short 
of it was that Aunt Fanny stayed her 
visit out, and held the baby two half- 
hours a day. 

The American mother must take care 
lest in following out “‘ scientific methods ”’ 
in the care of her baby she drift into 
the heartless desertion practiced by most 
French mothers of the upper classes. 
They give the infant into the nurture 
and care of a wet nurse and foster 
mother, often away from their own 
homes, the better to preserve their own 
youth and fair complexion, for it is well 
understood that care-taking days and 
broken nights tend .to rob them of both. 





Tangles 


26. BROKEN CITIES 


1. The dog snatched a piece of ***** in the 
shop, but on his way home lost it in a **** of 
water. 2. These factories *** a *** of fruit a 
day. 3. The ship, after leaving ****, was out 
of sight of **** many days. 4. The dog is ***, 
we must get *** of it at once. 5. The man 
with only one *** is blowing a ****, 6, ***#* 
built a **** of snow for the boys to play in. 
7. The *** yacht, after sailing to ****, an- 
chored there. 8. Shut the door gently, do 
not **** ** slam it. 9. In the ****** this ***** 
will be covered with daisies. 10. There are 
two ***** at the ***** of the river. 11. John 
is ** his work feeding the ****, 12, *#*###* 
has bought a *** of coal. 13. **! see the *** 
packed with * load of furniture. 14. The man 
wearing a **** vest is reciting * poem, begin- 
ning, ‘“‘ **! the poor Indian! ’”’ A. G Le 


27. DECAPITATION 


A little seed beside a FIRST I dropped one summer 
- day; 


Not caring what became of it, I went upon my way; 

In after years 1 passed the spot, and lo! a grateful 
shade 

Was furnished by the lofty tree that little seed had 
made. 


A little word by chance let fall, a word of meaning 
small, 

Was heard by THIRD long steeped in crime, the 
vilest one of all; 

The speaker’s SECOND caught his ear and sank 
into his heart, 

And he became an honest man and bravely did his 


part. 
A little deed of small account, done by a little child, 
Once saved a city from a flood of waters raging wild ; 
The little seed, the word, the deed, though 
insignificant, 
Were all directed by the Hand that rules the 
firmament. 
A. CHESS. 


28. A TOUR IN THE HOLY LAND 


(Fill the blanks each with one Scripture 
proper name, used phonetically.) 

While traveling in Syria and Egypt I fell 
in with an English family—an old man, who 
was lame but **** to walk with a ****, and his 
three children, who were named Daniel, Sam- 
uel and Ann. They were good children to 
their father except when he tried te do im- 
possible things; for instance, he attempted 
to climb one of the pyramids, asking Dan 
to help him. When Dan refused, he turned to 
the other and said, ‘* Well, ***, *** ****!” But 
Sam replied, ‘‘No, I will not!’”? Then *** 
**** him gently aside from the scene of dan- 
ger, and put him on his donkey, but when she 
had accomplished the feat she found she had 
put him wrong **** **, and he was facing the 
animal’s tail. You should have heard *** 
****! Tt was like an Indian war-whoop, and 
Sam joined in the shout. 

Some parts of the country were very fertile, 
so that a family could live from one **** of 
ground; others were barren and glittering 
with **** or some other bright mineral. But 
there were no good ***** for a vehicle, and it 
used to **** me to ride all day on a donkey. 
The donkey boys, too, were so trifling that 
I hated to **** ’** at any priee. There is fine 
*** ** the mountains, so that it is a pleasure 
to breathe it, but the plains at last begin to 
**** on the taste. In Jerusalem there is a 
*** bank kept by a countryman of mine, 
and both of our dragomen were found there 
gambling with a **** # **** or with cards, I 
forget which. They were arrested, and I had 
to go **** for mine in order to continue my 
journey, but the old gentleman said he would 
never **** ’** out if they staid forever in ****, 
Housekeeping in the East is different from 
ours; for one thing there is no ice, so of course 
milk will not keep, and when we wanted to 
breakfast or **** * woman would go out and 
**** * cow for the meal. But, on the whole, 
I do not **** * land more fascinating to travel 
through, and it is indeed “flowing with milk 
and honey,” as ***** the Good Book. 

DoROTHEA. 


29. CHARADE 
(Two-thirds phonetic.) 


A FIRST willalways NEXT in LAST, 
So WHOLE it is for keeping fast. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


22. Lodide (Ie died) of potassium. 

23. 3,4, 5; together, 6. 

24. 1. Arching, chagrin, Charing. 2. Caution, 
auction. 

25. 1. Fox. 2. Ruskin. 3. Aguilar. 4. Norris. 
5. Churchill. 6. Irving. 7. Sheldon. 8. MacGrath. 
9. Allen. 10. Russell. 11. Isham. 12. Overton. 
13. Nicholson. 14. Caine. 15. Rickert. 16. Ade. 
17. Wallace. 18. Ford. 19. Oppenheim. 20. 
Robeits. 21. Dixon. Initials—Francis Marion 
Crawford (author of “ Whoever Shall Offend”). 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, to 19, 20; R. 8. J., 
Dover, N. H., 20; Augusta H. Learned, Newton, 
Mass., 20; E. C. Graves, Morrisville, Vt., 20; 
N. M. K, Cambridge, Mass., 20; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 19, 20, 22, 24. 
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Closet and Altar 


PEACE BY OBEDIENCE 


O, that thou hadst hearkened to my com- 
mandments! then had thy pee been as a@ 
river. 





It has been well remarked, It is not. 
said that after keeping God’s command- 
ments, but in keeping them there is great 
reward. God has linked these two things 
together, and no may can separate them 
—obedience and peace.— Robertson. 





There is no better way to show our 
trust than to busy ourselves with the 
things He asks us to do.—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 





God calls us to duty, and the only right 
answer is obedience. Undertake the duty, 
and step by step God will provide the dis- 
position. We can at least obey. Ideal 
obedience includes the whole wil] and the 
whole heart. We cannot begin with that. 
But we can begin with what we have. 
It is better to obey blunderingly than not 
to obey at all.— George Hodges. 


Afresh I seek Thee, lead me, once more I 
pray, 

Even should it be against my will, Thy way. 

Let me not feel Thee foreign any hour, 

Or shrink from Thee as an estrangéd power. 

Through doubt, through faith, through bliss, 
through stark dismay, 

Through sunshine, wind or snow or fog or 
shower, 

Draw me to Thee who art my only day. 





Amidst my work open Thine eyes on me, 
That I may wake and laugh and know and 
see. 
Then with healed heart afresh catch up the 
clew, 
And singing drop into my work anew. 
—George Macdonald. 


The one and only law of life that sets 
@ man free from all the forces that blight 
and destroy is the will of God. Show me 
@ man who lives for one day wholly in 
word and thought and deed in the will of 
God and I will show you a man who is 
antedating heaven, and who for that day 
reaches the plane of life which is at once 
broadest, freest and gladdest.—Campbell 
Morgan. 





Were a man simply and wholly obedi- 
ent as Christ was, all disobedience were 
to him a sharp and bitter pain.— Theologia 
Germanica. 


O Lord, we ackoowledge iy: dg 
minion over us; our life, our tb, 
our soul and body, all belong to Thee. 
O grant that we may willingly con- 
secrate them all to Thee, and use them 
in Thy service. Let us walk before 
Thee in childlike simplicity, steadfast 
in prayer; looking ever unto Thee, 
that whatsoever we do or abstain from . 
we may in all things follow the least 
indications of Thy will. Become Lord 
of our pan and — that the 
whole inner be brought 
under Thy ee ote 3 that Thy life of 
love and righteousness may pervade 
all our — be —— and the 
very ground of our souls. Come, 
O Lord and and King, enter into oor 
ers live and reign there for 
ever and ever. Teach us to trust 
Thee for life and death, and to take 
Thee for our Alf in All. Amen. 
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A Whole Page for the Old Folks 


“Tone ought to have it, for of late 
our friend, the Despotic Foreman, 
has crowded out many of their 
questions. Last week he left out a ques- 
tion from a lady in Maine, an invalid for 
many years, but young and hearty in her 
interest in ‘‘ Winter Sports,’ as you will 
see from her letter. 

The snow looks so beautiful I am wild to 
get out intoit. I always did enjoy riding and 
walking through the drifts. I often dream of 
walking in it, and sometimes when out on the 
piazza it seems as if I must take a walk! I 
once knew a pretty poem, but have lost it. It 
began thus: : 

The storm sits at the organ, 
Whose dusky pipes are trees, 


And sweeps the lofty keyboard 
As players sweep the keys. 


I would be glad to haveit entire. A.M. 8. 





Can any of the Old Folks tell me the rest 
of the verse in which these lines occur? I 
heard the whole when young: 


. .. Alone winter’s day, 
Over the mountain and over the bay. 


I think it was in some poem relating to the 
Pilgrims. WABAN. 





This question has been waiting since 
mid-winter, but it is more timely now, 
for the season of flowers is nigh. Yes, 
indeed, for a lady remarks at this mo- 
ment that she saw the first dandelion this 
morning. At any rate, a letter received 
since I began writing this has a dainty 
little primrose from old England, with 
this comment (dated March 3): 

We have had a wonderfully mild winter. 
The rose trees are all in leaf in our garden, 
with rosebuds on some of them. The prim- 
roses are in full bloom and the wallfiowers 
also out. Our dining-room is filled with spring 
flowers. We have been able to sit out of doors 
for some weeks. Cc. We 

We did not sit out of doors much in 
New England in the month of February! 
Here is the dandelion question: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Will you ask if any 
one will give a little poem that says this: 
Little late dandelion, whence comes your crown? 
Your friends are all changing to thistle and down. 
A little child, now “‘away,’’ used to speak it 
in 1879, having learned it from hearing, not 
seeing, it. Long may the Corner be a comfort 


to us all! 
Farmington, N. H. A. 





A lady in Minnesota quotes the last two 
stanzas of a poem, called ‘‘God’s Plan,” 
read long ago. Doesany one know where 
it may be found, and the author? 


Some day, perhaps, when little fingers twine 
In clinging trustfulness about our own, 

And eyes so strangely like to yours and mine 
Look up with loving glances we have known; 


With joy we’ll clasp the precious thing and say, 
This is reward for all our loss and pain; 

This is God’s plan, that happy thus we may, 
Through children’s children, build and rear again. 





Where can I find a poem written about 1850, 
beginning with these lines? 
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They took me to Mt. Auburn, where 
They bury the loved, the brave, the fair. 


Every stanza ends thus: 


They sleep in those two lonely graves 
In far-off West where the willow waves. 


Mansfield, O. Mrs. C. 





Can some one through the Old Folks column 
of The Congregationalist tell me where I can 
find the poem containing these lines? I used 
to hear them sung when I was a child nearly 
sixty years ago. ; 

Sweet Sabbath eve, bright is thy smile, 
Linger, O linger, to cheer us a while. 


Orange, N. J. Mrs. A. 





When the leaves were falling in the autumn, 
my mother, who is nearly ninety-nine years 
old, started to repeat some lines she learned 
when a child, but could only think of part of 
them. They began: 

See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground. 


We are interested in the Old Folks Corner, 
as well as the other, and thought perhaps 
some one could tell us the rest of it. Mother 
still attends church and the Sabbath school as 
she has done since she was a child. 

South Deerfield, Mass. Bae tee © 

Asking the first of the Old Folks I saw 
after receiving the question about it, she 
at once began to sing the hymn to the 
plaintive tune of ‘‘ Autumn,”’ to which it 
was always set. It was composed by 
Bishop Horne (of England), who died in 
1792. It originally appeared in ten stan- 
zas, and was entitled, ‘‘The Leaf,’”’ being 
suggested by ‘“‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” 
The last stanza is: 

On the tree of life eternal, 

O, let all our hopes be laid! 
This alone, forever vernal, 

Bears a leaf that shall not fade. 

The hymn may be found in many of the 
older collections, Psalms and Hymns, The 
Psalmist, Songs for the Sanctuary, etc. 





Can you give sometime in your Old Folks’ 
column Wilberforce’s poem, ‘‘ The Vision?” 
I do not know how else to get it. 

Fairfax County, Va. 

This was written by an English bishop 
too, Samuel Wilberforce, son of William, 
the philanthropist. The lines—which his 
biographer designates as ‘‘too tender and 
too perfect to admit of one word of com- 
ment’’—were written in memory of the 
death of his wife. The poem is too long 
for printing here, but a few verses will 
show its beauty and pathos. 

Then at our door One knocked and we rose to let 
Him in, 

For the night was wild and stormy, and toturn Him 
thence were sin; 

With a‘“‘ Peace be to this household ” His shelterers 
He blest, 


And sat Him down amongst us like some expected 
guest. 


Cc. A. 8. 


The children’s noise was hushed, the mother softly 
spoke, 

And my inmost spirit thrilled with the thoughts 
which in me woke; 

For it seemed like other days within my memory 
stored, 

Like Mamre’s tented plain or Emmaus’ evening 
board. 


‘* Full often ye have called Me and bid Me to your 
home, 

And I have listened to your words and at your 
prayer am come, 

And now My voice is strange to you and‘ Wherefore 
art Thou here?’ 

Your throbbing hearts are asking, with struggling 
Hope and Fear.” 


We spake no word of answer, nor said He any more, 

But as one about to leave us He passéd to the door, 

Then ere he crossed the threshold he beckoned 
with his hand 

That she, who sat beside me, should come at his 
command. 


The whole poem is in Ashwell’s life of 
Wilberforce, Vol. 1. If Patty S., our 
Cornerer of some years ago, is still at 
home at the old Lord Fairfax homestead, 
let her copy it when in a Washington li- 
brary some day! . 





Where can be found the entire temperance 
hymn containing these lines? 


And how would my dear father weep 
To hear them call me drunken boy! 


My mother read it to me from a paper about 
seventy years ago, and the impression it made 
has been lasting. 

Hampton Falls, N. H. 

I spent an hour at the Public Library, 
the other day, in searching old temper- 
ance song-books, but did not find this 
one. Some other songs, as ‘‘ Away the 
bowl, away the bowl, away, away the 
bowl,” “‘Touch not the cup,’”’ and ‘ The 
teetotalers are coming,’’ seemed very 
familiar, just as I remember the ‘‘S—— 
Family”’ singing them at crowded tem- 
perance meetings in my native town when 
I was a boy! Perhaps some veteran tee- 
totaler of that past age has this song 
stored away in his memory. 


Ww. 8. T. 





Dear Mr. Martin: Could you find for me 
the old song, ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, my Mary 
Blaine”? It is of a different character from 
those usually found in the Corner, but never- 
theless is a song I would like to find. 

Plymouth, Mass. cL. B. 


Mr. Martin: Can you or any of the Corner- 
ers tell me where I can find the old song 
(words and music), ‘* Barbara Allen ’’? 

Greenville, N. H. 7 ay 


These verses are indeed different from 
those referred to in this Corner, but they 
can both be found—in sheet form—at 
Ditson’s music store. The first is ‘“‘the 
favorite negro song, Mary Blaine, sung 
by the Ethiopian Serenaders, Christie’s 
Minstrels, and the Campbells,” three 
verses. The other has sixteen verses, 
beginning: ‘ 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 

Made every youth crye Wel-awaye! 
Her name was Barbara Allen. — 

But this last is a classic ballad of olden 
time and may be found in Percy’s Re- 
liques, Vol. 2, p. 189, and in Child’s Bal- 
lads, Vol. 2, p. 158, under the title of 
‘*Barbara Allen’s Cruelty.” 


Mw: Mad) 


a 
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A Vital Union with the Christ ° 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


‘Thou who didst hang upon a barren tree, 

My God, for me; 
Though I till now be barren, now at length, 
Lond, give me strength 

To bring forth fruit to Thee. 


Thou Rose of Sharon, Cedar of broad roots, 
Vine of sweet fruits, 
Thou Lily of the Vale with fadeless leaf, 
Of thousands Chief, 
Feed thou my feeble shoots. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Many students of the fourth Gospel who believe that the Apostle John is its author 
regard it not as a single composition, but as a series of historical sermons prepared to 
meet the needs of readers living when they were written. It seems probable that these 
sermons were sent forth at first as booklets, and afterwards brought together by an editor 
intoa book. This fifteenth chapter follows the summons of Jesus to his disciples to depart 
from the upper room, when he had apparently concluded his counsels to them [14: 30, 31]. 
it introduces a new subject, with a new allegory, which quite likely was suggested by the 
familiar figure of Israel as a vine planted.by God [Isa. 5: 1 ff; Jer. 2: 21; Ps. 80: 8-11]. Jesus 
here taught his disciples in a new form which could not be forgotten these great truths which 


he had long been impressing on them: 


1. The unity of believers in Christ. 
They drew their spiritual life from one 
source—himself [v. 1]. Without that 
union with him they would not only 
amount to nothing in his kingdom [v. 5], 
they would be destroyed that the king- 
dom might not be injured by them. A 
Christian society or fellowship must 
purge itself of those who do not belong 
in it or else itself will suffer evil from 
their presence [v. 6]. 

The union of disciples to Christ is 
maintained throngh love to him; such 
love as he has to the Father and the Fa- 
ther to him. That love is not on one side 
only. Christ loves his own as the Father 
loves him [y. 9], and they love him for 
what he is. They have a vivid and grow- 
ing consciousness of what he is through 
obeying him [y. 10]. Christians are not 
united to one another because of agree- 
ment in opinion concerning truth or duty. 
They never have agreed fully in these 
things. They have divided into sects 
because of such disagreement. During 
the last century in this country they em- 
phasized their disagreements, and a multi- 
tude of sects sprang up, causing confu- 
sion among themselves, and among those 
whom they would win to follow Christ, 
a waste of strength and money, and some- 
times hatred of one another. To draw 
one’s life from Christ and to keep in com- 
munion with him is to be drawn toward 
those who find their life in him, and this 
without requiring agreement in opinion. 
“The reunion of Christendom,” which 
need not be through a single church or- 
ganization, means a closer union with 
Christ. To cultivate this union is to re- 
duce the number of sects and to vitalize 
those which survive in harmony with one 
another. 

2. The work of believers in Christ. It 
is to bear fruit [v. 8], the fruit of the 
Spirit. That is holy character, whose 
traits are enumerated by the Apostle 
Paul [Gal. 5: 22, 28). The fruit-bearing 
branch of the vine is pruned by the hus- 
bandman [v. 2], and among the things 
that are removed by his chastening prun- 
ing knife are those mentioned in Gal. 5: 
19-21. Can such sins exist in Christians? 
They had existed in those to whom the 
apostle wrote tender messages, and he 
exhorted them even then to put these 
evils away [Col. 3: 5-10]. Those who per- 
sist in such things, he said, could not 
inherit the kingdom of God. One work 
of believers is to separate themselves 
from those who will not be persuaded to 





* International Sunday School Lesson for May 7. 
The Vine and the Branches. Text, John 15: 1-17. 


renounce evil lives [v. 6]. The spirit in 
which they should do this is itself the 
fruit .of chastening experience [Col. 3: 
12-14]. 

Another work is to maintain just and 
kind relations in the family, in business 
and in the community. The directions 
for it, expressed according to the social 
relations of Christ’s time, were: Wives, 
be in subjection to your husbands. Hus- 
bands, love your wives. Children, obey 
your parents. Fathers, provoke not your 
children. Masters, render unto your 
servants that which is just and equal. 
Remember in all these things that all are 
servants of one Master [Col. 3: 18-4: 1]. 

Another work is to tell men who Christ 
is and how he has manifested God as the 
Father [v. 27; Acts 1: 8]. This work is 
limited only by the bounds of the whole 
human race, to whom believers are sent 
to give the good news of God’s mercy 
and love revealed through Christ [Matt. 
28: 19]. 

8. The life of believers in Christ. It is 
the life maintained by the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in every believer [John 14: 17]. 
That is expressed also by saying that the 
Father and the Son dwell in the believer 
[John 14: 28]. That indwelling may be 
had for the asking [Luke 11: 13]. But 
men do not ask this unless they love the 
Father as he is seen in Christ, and they 
love him only when they have the ruling 
purpose of their lives to obey him. Then 
they will see and hear him with increas- 
ing certainty and clearness [John 14: 21, 
24). 

Those who thus live may ask for any 
degree of likeness to and fellowship with 
him that they desire, and their prayer 
will always be answered [v. 7]. Such a 
life is one of poise and peace, and is joy- 
ful with the joy which Christ has on 
earth. For it is a union with him as real, 
and will grow to be as perfect, as is the 
union between Christ and the Father [vs. 
10, 11]. Such a lifé is one of affection 
toward all disciples of Christ—affection 
which is strongest between those most 
devoted to Christ, whatever their differ- 
ences of opinion and name [v. 12]. That 
love is of the nature of the love of Christ 
which moved him to lay down his life for 
them, and thus to impart to them the 
knowledge of the heart of the Father [vs. 
138-17]. 

The branches by their swelling buds at 
this season bear witness to their union 
with the vine. They tell of the harvest 
that is coming, which will delight the 
husbandman. Let your longing to pro- 
duce a noble harvest reach back to the 
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vine whose vitality is bountiful. Work 
to bring forth fruit, and ask the Father 
with boldness for all that you want 
{v. 16], while you love as he loves [v. 17]. 





The Midweek Meeting 
FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for April 30—May 6) 


Personal Relations with God. John 14: I- 
24, 


Where shall we look for God? What is the 
sphere of acquaintance? How shall we learn 
the practice of the presence of God? 

Personal acquaintance with God has been 
the sustaining and inspiring element with 
Christians ever since the beginning. We are 
not orphans and we are not left without a 
sense of our Father’s presence. This sense 
cannot, however, be in the realm of sight, 
touch and hearing. God is a spirit, and can 
only respond to the spiritual in us. And 
Christ has told us that his own passing out of 
the world into the spiritual realm was an up- 
lift for our relations and a means of increase 
for our power [v. 12]. 





We are not left to a mere barren cry, “O 
that I knew where I might find him!”’ The 
sphere of acquaintance with the Spirit of God 
is found in the exercise of the faculties of our 
own spirits. The ‘* where’’ of God’s presence 
is everywhere. No pilgrimage is necessary, 
no sacred shrine. Christ and his apostles 
teach the universal presence of God. And 
Christ declares that it is a question of mani- 
festation [v. 21] as if all men were spiritually 
blind and the loving God opened their eyes to 
the light that is all about them, which yet they 
could not see. 





Then Christ goes on to speak of God’s an- 
swering love—his coming to take up residence, 
in a special sense, in the hearts of those Who 
love him [v. 23]. Part of God’s life is spent 
as the companion of our spirits. We have but 
to open and he enters, as sharer of our life 
and thought. Compare Christ’s word to the 
least hopeful of the seven churches of Asia, 
** Behold, I stand at the door and knock ’’ [ Rev. 
3: 20). 





The sphere of our acquaintance with God 
is, therefore, that in which we know our hu- 
man friends. It is personal acquaintance, 
limited, indeed, by our ignorance first and 
then by our unwillingness. Suppose you had 
a friend of whose language you knew but a 
very little, would you not wish to study and 
learn more? So by the practice of the higher 
qualities—love, purity, justice, considerate 
kindness—we are qualifying ourselves for 
communion with God. 





The practice of the presence of God, how- 
ever, includes more than this. It includes . 
what at. first may seem like a mere use of the 
imagination, but which becomes an adequate 
expression of the deepest experience and the 
greatest joy of the Christian—the prayer 
which is communion with a present Father. 
All depends here upon the personalizing of 
him to whom we pray. “I know whom I 
have believed,” said Paul. This combination 
of the practice of friendship in a personal re- 
lation of love to the unseen Father, with the 
use of his known will as a guide in the affairs 
of the practical life, is the field and the mys- 
tery of faith. And this is the great use of 
prayer, and its supreme reward. 





Look in a man’s eyes for honesty; around 
his mouth for weakness; at his chin for 
strength; at his hands for temperament; at 
his nails for cleanliness.—G. IH. Lorimer. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Vambery’s Autobiography 


So adventurous a life deserves the rec- 
ord which the great Orientalist, Arminius 
Vambery, has given in these two hand- 
some volumes. Born in a poor Jewish 
family of Hungary, the son of a widow 
who instilled into him the ambition to 
become learned, he underwent almost 
incredible privations and hardships in 
the process. Beginning in the straitest 
sect of Judaism, his studies led him finally 
to absolute religious skepticism. An un- 
usual memory and linguistic gift drew 
him aside from the track which leads to 
remunerative work. After a precarious 
time as private tutor in country families, 
he plunged boldly into that world of the 
Orient which he was to make his own. 

Arriving penniless in Constantinople, 
Vambery became the friend of the leader 
of the Turkish reform party and the coun- 
selor of the sultan. This place of con- 
genial work and friendship he left to 
make a trip through Persia and the 
khanates of central Asia, which were at 
that time unsubdued by Russia and hot- 
beds of violent Moslem fanaticism. 

From this dangerous journey he re- 
turned with information and experience 
which attracted the attention of the 
world. In a second visit to Constanti- 
nople he had frequent interviews with 
the present sultan and advised him against 
friendship with Russia. As a foe of Rus- 
sian designs and a friend of England in 
the East, Professor Vambery has held an 
influential position for many years. 

The picture of this friendless and strug- 
gling childhood, of the privations of the 
student, the delights and hardships of 
travel, the triumphs of the scholar, the 
broad outlook of the statesman, is of high 
interest. Professor Vambery has taken 
refuge among the Protestants, and was 
the first of that confession to receive 
appointment as a university professor 
in Hungary. He puts it en record, how- 
ever, as his deliberate opinion that “‘ reli- 
gion has not had a beneficial influence 
upon me. I have found in it nothing 
to ennoble man.’”’ Such a view colors 
the final chapter, which reads like a 
modern version of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, only suffused with a noble cour- 
age and liberality of mind. 


(The Story of My Struggles, the Memoirs of Arminius 
Vambery. 2 vols. pp. 492. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00 
net.) 


RELIGION 


Outlines of the Life of Christ, by W. eek! 

a pp. 241. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 25 
The publishers have done good service in ask- 
ing Professor Sanday to revise for separate 
publication his well-known article in Hast- 
tings’s Bible Dictionary. The changes have 
been such only as qualified it to stand alone. 
Professor Sanday is at work upon a larger 
handling of the same subject, which he tells 
us is not to appear for some years. The widely 
recognized value of the article makes this op- 
portunity of wider circulation and more popu- 
lar usefulness particularly welcome. 


The Right Life and ae to Live It, by Rev. 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D. pp. 256. A. 5S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.20 net. 


Helpful chapters for the young folks about 
the practical problems of living and the im- 
portant relations in which duty and opportu- 
nity present themselves. Dr. Stimson writes 
in a wise and helpful way, and makes good 


his idea of a ‘“‘modern, every-day, practical 
book, interesting and suggestive.” It is not 
addressed to little children, but to those who 
have begun to inquire and think for them- 
selves or who should be encouraged to do so. 
And to these the author offers himself as a 
genial and friendly guide. The first in a pro- 
jected series to be called The Right Life series. 
The Revival Thermometer, by William P. 
Pearce gp. 33 311, United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, 
The author is rane tll that certain phenomena 
of past ‘‘ revivals’ have been evidences of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Even Jonathan 
Edwards would disagree with him. But in 
general his counsel is wise, he is always ear- 
nest, he calls for the consecration of posses- 
sions and personal influence and he illustrates 
with abundant anecdote. A helpful manual 
on this theme. 


The Bible trom, the Stand: it of the per 
Criticism, Ramsden Balmforth. pp. 
E. P. Dutton Vy Co. $1.25. 


This clumsy title does injustice to the book. 
It has the imprint of the scholar and the note 
of the preacher. The author, adopting sub- 
stantially the views of such radical scholars 
as Canon Cheyne and Estlin Carpenter, in 
a series of sermons essays to re-enthrone a 
rationalized Bible in the minds and hearts of 
his congregation. These :ermons deal in the 
main with the Old Testament. They will by 
their reverence and eloquence appeal to many 
thoughtful Christians who would have an- 
tagonized them a dozen years ago. 

The Directory of the Devout Life 

Meyer. pp. 214. F. H. Revell Co. Rg 
An exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which Dr. Meyer handles in a devotional spirit 
and with much detail as a rule of Christian 
living. The emphasis is laid upon our Lord’s 
call to practical righteousness, though the 
thought of his death and its accomplishment 
forms the background of every page. 

What We Are *. ows by Rev. C. A. R. 

Janvier. pp. 16. C. . Janvier, Philadel. 
Pastors who desire a working catechism will 
be interested in this one, which is the out- 
come of a pastor’s experience in preparing 
young people for their first communion. Its 
characteristic is that the answers are given 
in the words of Scripture. 

192.  ieea® eanene Tet Go tent ” 
Carefully selected and thoroughly verified in- 
stances of men and women who have been 
rescued from the curse of drunkenness by the 
power of the Holy Spirit and made useful for 
God’s work. 

Reconsiderations and Peintoroements by 

James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. . 149. Thos. 

Whittaker. 50 ce 
The critical and rage positive notes are heard 
together in these brief papers. They deal 
with matters concerning the practical and de- 
votional life in the modern spirit, and have 
the art of suggestive thought in a remarkable 
degree. 

HISTORY 


What is by Kar] Lamprecht, Ph. D., 
pans D. pp. 227. ‘Translated from the German 
by E. A. Andrews. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


Professor Lamprecht’s recent lectures in this 
country on modern historical methods have 
been published in Germany, and this book is 
a translation. His theory is indicated by this 
statement, ** History is applied psychology.” 
The historian’s task, that is, consists in the 
study and estimate of the beliefs and desires 
which shape the action of groups of men at 
different periods. The style is often involved 
and obscure. 

pp. 400 GP. Puteamawons, $180 ue. 
The! beginning of the Parliament of England 
was in the Saxon witenagemot. It is disap- 
pointing to find in this history no clear account 
of the evolution from this earliest form nor 
any adequate description of the influence of 
Simon de Montfort during the reigns of Henry 
ILL. and Edward I. The first half of the book 
is little better than an incomplete chronicle of 
events. With the period of Henry VIII. the 
author warms to his task. The great revolu- 
tion under Cromwell is well described. 


zhe X United States, a History of Three Cen- 
turies, by William kstabrook Chancellor, Vol. 
II. pp. 539. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 50 net. 


The second volume of this work carries the 
history from 1698 to 1774. In some respects 
the period marks a decline from the early he- 
roic, idealistic times. Therefore it is a better 
test of the powers of the authors, and the test 
is wel borne. The treatment of the question 
of slavery is especially good. The-value of 
the topical arrangement becomes more clear. 
The chapters on transportation and finance 
are remarkable for completeness and lucidity. 
Religion and Morality are judiciously treated. 
We note again the excellent biographies, suc- 
cinct and just. The account of Jonathan Ed- 
wards is an admirable instance. 


FICTION 
The Master-Word, 7 L. H. Hammond. pp. 
334. Macmillan Co. $1 50. 
Mrs. Hammond raises the race question, which 
is the perplexity of the South, in fresh and 
powerful fashion. The relations of Negroes 
and whites are illustrated in the lives ef a 
woman of culture upon whom, by the death 
of her husband, large responsibilities have 
come, and an octoroon girl who, brought up 
as a Negro in this lady’s house, hates the 
race to which she is bound by her small pro- 
portion of African blood. The situations are 
powerfully imagined and the climax is reached 
through suffering on both sides, but the author 
holds firmly to the necessity of the great gulf 
which the public opinioh of the South has 
fixed between the white man and all who have 
even a drop of Negro blood in their veins. 
We have not seen the difficult question pre- 
sented from this point of view with more 
power and sanity, and the dramatic interest 
of the story is considerable. 
obert H. Fuller. h 
ton Sitcminan bo gh Bore — 
A story of the best a a Alexander the 
Great, from his conquest of Thebes to the burn- 
ing of the palaces of Persepolis. The great 
battles of the Granicus and the Issus are 
graphically described, the armies of both con- 
testants and the cities of Babylon and Tyre. 
All of this is woven into the structure of a 
romance which narrates the fortunes of beau- 
tiful maidens in distress and brave men, their 
lovers. It is well-written, with passages of 
dramatic power, and is throughout of historic 
value and interest. 

Fy Fhe Opal. pp. 175. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
It takes more than curiosity about an anony- 
mous author, a beautiful portrait frontispiece 
and the advertiser’s hints that persons promi- 
nett in Boston society appear thinly disguised 
as characters to make a good novel. The book 
hardly seems to us worth while, although it 
must be said that the two women characters— 
**the Opal” and her foil, Mary Elton, are 
original and well-drawn. 

ie Leterme tito 
The Gentle Hand is a slave ship on board 
which the truculent young hero is enticed and 
in which he makes an unwilling voyage with 
an able but villainous set of officers and a 
strangely mingled crew. There is plenty of 
sea life, stirring adventure and good pictures 
of the heartless cruelty engendered by the 
trade. But we cannot advise the average 
reader to spend eyesight with so disagreeable 
a story. 

TRAVEL 

Pecado - ) gay megs Gissing. pp. 91. E.P. 

Evesham, by | gare on L New. pp. 98. E. P. 

Dutton & Go. 50 cents 
Tilustrated and / peewee studies of natural 
charm and historical association in English 
neighborhoods, lovingly worked out and beau- 
tiful in outward form; belonging to The Tem- 
ple Topographies. 

Glimpses of Bible Lands. pp. 388. Central 

Committee, World’s 8. 8. Union, 120 Boylston 

Le Boston. $1.50. 
The official report of the World’s Sunday 
School, Convention, of 1904, which met in 
Jerusalem. The committee, departing from 
the plan of a formal report of proceedings, 
have made a handsome and profusely illus- 
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trated book of travel, with many unusual 
and beautiful pictures of Palestine and the 
towns of the Mediterranean, maps, plans and 
a few colored plates. One helpful feature is 
the full indexed panorama of Jerusalem, and 
a great deal of Biblical and historical infor- 
mation is conveyed under the pictures. An 
admirable popular introduction to knowledge 
of the Palestine of today. 

The Fair Land Tyrol, by W. D ) Moteachen. 

pp. 328. L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 n 
A gossipy account of a charming ‘and, not 
arranged as a guide-book, though following 
an order of travel; and handling the history 
lightly. The author’s enthusiasm carries the 
reader through pleasant scenes, and there 
are good pictures. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The White to & the Far aot a A py & a 
Gulick. pp. 190. F. H. Reve 


To be recommended for all intelligent onion 
who desire a sympathetic interpretation of the 
Japanese point of view and of the wonderful 
untolding of Japanese national life. Dr. Gu- 
lick’s long acquaintance with Japan qualifies 
him to speak with authority, and the experi- 
ences of the present war have passed before 
his eyes. 


A Dictionary of American Authors, by - 
et ° re pp. 587. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


The fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
useful handbook; containing the names and 
a list of titles of more than 8,500 contributors 
to American literature. 

nt ly Mes 


The Hawthorne Consonary 

Concord oe pp. 208. 

Co. $1.26 ne 
AnZaccount of ‘the Centenary Celebration of 
Hawthorne’s birthday at his Concord home; 
containing the proceedings of the occasion, 
letters and other material, with a few illus- 
trations of special interest. 

In Do Days of oe a ty Sater Jenks. 

pp. 288. A. 8. Barnes & Co 
Mr. Jenks discredits his = “critical judg- 
ment at the outset of this readable sketch by 
making tolerant place for the Baconian ab- 
surdity. And the impression is deepened by 
his evident inclination toward the hypothesis 
of Lee that the sonnets were written as mere 
rhetorical gymnastics. Otherwise the pages 
run along smoothly, gathering up the fruits 
of many men’s research and putting them in 
good'order for the average reader. A conven- 
ient table of dates and a good working bibli- 
ography are added. 

The Story of the Cs fmse State, by Reng 


Wellington Wack, .G.8. pp. 684. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3 io. 


The Congo Reform Association (English) 
brings startling charges of cruelty and cor- 
ruption against the government of the Congo 
Free State. Mr. Wack, in this volume} an- 
swers the accusations. His statements, the 
witnesses he summons, demand fair consider- 
ation. An impartial investigation conducted 
by a commission of The Hague, as suggested 
by the recent Peace Convention, would seem 
to be in order. 


mg of the tite and and pom of Hing John. 


p. 272; 
Rev ‘Winter’s Tale. Pp te Henry the 
| tebe iS parts. pp bH6, Po ey 
og pp. 295; The Comed si 
3 “Ado About No rp. 253; 
ig ik. of the Shrew. Bi 
peare, edit hth. pp. 266; oy illiam Shakes- 
nas, & a notes, by agen J. Rolfe, 
ik Co. 65 cents each. 


Numbers vs Dr. alae’, well-known edition 

revised and brought up to date. One of the 

most satisfactory of all editions of the great 

dramatist. 

pes ee Bie from ao 
James Wilson Bright, Ph. D. 

. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents, 


Issues of the Beile-Lettres series in this sec- 
tion devoted to early English literature. Val- 
uable additions to the material for study, 
earefully edited and containing copious notes 
and a glossary. We note the good paper, 
print and tasteful binding. The series prom- 
ises much for students and, as it comes down 
to later times, to general readers. 


The 
Saint Jo. 
manuscri tsb 
pp. 147, 260. 
cents. 


Uneooked Foods and How to Use ia 79 
v . and Mrs. Eugene Christian. pp. 
Health Culture Co., New York. 


An argument tot Gaeiee food and a list-of 
suggestions for its selection and of methods 
for its preparation. 
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The American Board and the Rockefeller Gift 


The past week has registered a perceptible quieting of the public mind with regard to 
the Rockefeller incident. The protesting ministers do not seem disposed to agitate in behalf 
of a special meeting of the American Board to pass upon the action of its Prudential Com- 
mittee. If they continue a campaign of agitation and education it will probably take on a 


more general and indirect character. 


There are intimations that efforts will be made to 


forestall any further gifts by Mr. Rockefeller to Congregational societies. Six hundred 
opinions have been received in response to the document sent by the protestants three weeks 
ago to the six thousand Congregational ministers of the country. These replies are about five 
to one in support of the position of the protestants. The American Board has made no 
special effort to ascertain the attitude of its corporate members, but from letters and other 
sources it appears that of the 340 living corporate members 205 favor the acceptance of the 
Rockefeller gift, while 32 are against it. A clear majority of the corporation is thus seen 
to be on the side of the Prudential Committee, and there is little likelihood of any reversal 
at the Seattle meeting in September of the past and present policy. On April 17 St. Louis 
ministers, after a vigorous discussion, voted 8 to 4 to sustain the Prudential Committee. 





The American Board and .Gifts from 
Slave Owners 


Those who know the history of the Amer- 
ican Board are well aware that the present 
controversy over the propriety of its receiving 
money from objectionable persons is not new. 
As early as 1837 anti-slavery men were urging 
that the money of slaveholders was wrung 
out of the toil of slaves and ought not to be 
accepted for foreign missions. The Pruden- 
tial Committee argued this matter with pro- 
testants in a manner similar to that in which 
they have met the protests lately made to it 
against the Rockefeller gift. The committee 
declared that the Board could not be expected 
to know the character and motives of donors, 
nor the sources of their income. It asked, 
‘* Before what tribunal shall the individual 
donors be brought, and on what evidence shall 
we rely?” Some who condemned the Board’s 
policy declared that they did not expect it to 
establish an inquisition of givers, but they 
did object to solicitation from slaveholders. 

The protestants carried on a persistent 
campaign on the subject, and year after year 
brought petitions before the Board at its an- 
nual meetings. Its final action on the matter 
appears to have been taken in 1845, when it 
adopted the following declaration, and the 
Prudential Committee declined to answer 
further any inquiries on this subject: 


It is very manifest that we cannot properly 
examine into the motives of those who sustain 
our operations, and that an attempt to do this 
would be marked with absurdity and would 
plunge us into difficulties from which we could 
not be easily extricated. It will not, we trust, 
be overlooked that, in reply to previous peti- 
tions, the Board has repeatedly and very 
frankly declared that they can sustain no re- 
lation to slavery which implies approbation 
of the system, and, as a Board, can have no 
connection or sympathy with it, “plainly in- 
timating that we consider it one of the obvious 
evils which exist in the community, but the 
removal of which, though we regard it as an 
object of fervent desire and prayer, dues not 
fall within our province as a missionary 
Board.” 


The next year, 1846, an organization was 
formed on a basis of refusal of the contribu- 
tions and co-operation of slaveholders. Its 
purpose was broad enough to include all the 
objects of other missionary societies. It was 
**to conduct Christian missionary and educa- 
tional operations and diffuse a knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures in our own and other 


60 lands,” and it looked for support to those who 


could not conscientiously give to the Bible, 
Tract and other missionary societies which 
received money from slaveholders. Three 


organizations which had recently sprung up” 


were merged in this new society, whose name 
was the American Missionary Association. 
One had founded a mission in West Africa, 
with three missionaries and a shipload of 
captured slaves declared free by our civil 
eourts. Another was maintaining a mission 
‘among slaves who had been set. free in the 
island of Jamaica. A third was supporting 
missionaries among the Indians in Minnesota. 


Oberlin College, then about twelve years 
old, was foremost in this movement. Its 
students did not apply to the Board for ap- 
pointment as missionaries nor did the church 
of the town contribute to its treasury. But 
the college furnished most of the missionaries 
of the new society. Nearly forty of them 
went to Jamaica. Two of the three who went 
to West Africa were its graduates, and twenty 
or more were missionaries to the Indians. In 
1854 the aszociation had seventy-nine mission- 
aries in foreign lands and among the Indians. 

The great opportunity of the American 
Missionary Association came with the Civil 
War. Immediately on the outbreak of that 
war the association began to establish schools 
for escaped slaves declared “‘ contraband of 
war” and furnished food and clothing for 
them as well as education. The National 
Council which met in Boston in 1865, recom- 
mended that $250,000 be raised for the Freed- 
men, and more than that amount was given. 
Thus the American Missionary Association, 
which sprang out of what many regarded as 
an unfortunate controversy, was providentially 
ready to meet an imperative need. Before the 
war closed in 1864 it was supporting 250 mis- 
sionaries and teachers laboring in Southern 
States accessible to Union men. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Donation 


It is much easier to stand in the distance 
and cry, ‘* Beware of tainted money,” than to 
persuade churches well able to supply gener- 
ously the pure money, 80 essential to the work 
of any benevolent society. Have our protest- 
ing brethren but just discovered that the many 
thousands of dollars contributed to various 
benevolent objects from this same source, 
were “‘tainted money’”’ and should not have 
been received? What new light has burst 
upon them to awaken their consciences? Have 
not these contributions been accapted by the 
Master, and been made useful in his service? 

But suppose the Master of the vineyard, 
who is quite competent to direct his own 
work, and to make the dishonesty, as well as 
the wrath of man to praise him, has indicated 
to the millionaire, that he wants some of his 
money to help the American Board in its im- 
portant work of spreading his kingdom in 
the world; who will dare to say to him, “‘ Gra- 
cious Lord, this money is tainted; thou must 
not accept it, for in so doing thou art a par- 
taker in his evil deeds?’’ But what less are 
these protestants saying? To me this seems 
to be the height of effrontery. ‘“ Judge not 
that ye be not judged ”’ is the master’s solemn 
injunction toall his followers. He well knows 
how to use all kinds of means for the progress 
of his kingdom. Have not large sums been 
contributed from this same source for various 
benevolences, as the Baptist missionary so- 
cieties, and the Chicago University? And 
where is the evidence that these donations 
were not acceptable to the Lord? 

The Board has always received the gifts of 
any persons disposed to lay their contribu- 
tions upon the altar, and where is the evi- 
dence that any evil has resulted from its re- 
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ceiving and using even the contributions of 
wicked men in the Lord’s work? The Board 
does not assume any responsibility for the 
motives of the donors, nor for the means by 
which the money has been secured. It re- 
ceives what comes into the treasury as from 
the Lord. 

It is easy to stand in the distance and criti- 
cise, but if the critics could visit the mission- 
aries, weary and worn, eften disheartened 
at the want of sympathy on the part of the 
churches at home; if they could know the 
native pastors and their congregations, and 
could see how anxiously they watch this un- 
happy discussion, they might better under- 
stand the danger to the missionary work 
of the position they have taken. If, on mis- 
sion ground, they could study the full mean- 
ing of that awful word ‘“retrenchment”’ 
—schools broken up, pastors dismissed and 
congregations scattered, and general disaster 
all along the line—I am sure they would be 
ready to lend a helping hand to the work 
which their present efforts are putting in jeop- 
ardy. 

It is to be feared that many Christian people 
who have long contributed to the Board will 
become prejudiced against it, and will with- 
hold their support; and why? Not because 
the Board receives a donation from the mil- 
lionaire; not at all. Probably but few of 
them would ever have thought of objecting, 
but once the alarm is sounded, the cry of 
“tainted money” spreads like wild-fire, and 
many consciences are aroused to the mon- 
strous sin of receiving ‘‘tainted money”’ for 
the Lord’s work! 

If our protesting brethren could be assured 
that the Lord has hitherto disapproved of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s contributions to benevolent ob- 
jects, they might with more confidence con- 
tinue their protestations. We do not seek to 
defend the millionaire, or to palliate his 
wrong methods; we would accept his money 
if he pleases to give it, and would leave him 
to the Judge of all the earth, who will judge 
him much more justly than we can, for we are 
also “‘compassed with infirmity.” Did not 
our Lord onee say to a company of critics, 
**Let him that is without sin among you,” 
etc.? 

But suppose the Board should give back 
this money, in compliance with the demand, 
will the churches be more generous than be- 
fore, and make up the loss? It does not seem 
probable; benevolence is not thus cultivated. 
One protestant says, ‘*‘ Let a thousand of us 
give one hundred dollars each to supply the 
deficiency.’’ Easier saidthan done! Already 
financial disaster threatens the Board (if this 
discussion shall be long continued), the full 
meaning of which our protesting brethren 
cannot begin to realize. To be the means of 
diverting funds offered to any benevolent ob- 
ject, from whatever source they may come, is 
serious business and involves a responsibility 
which we hope will not be forgotten by our 
brethren of the protesting party. 

A MISSIONARY OF THE BOARD. 


Personal Opinions 


While I regard the protest as very de- 
plorable, I am inclined to think that it will 
bring more and better friends to the support 
of the Board than it will detach. Indeed, I 
think that it is to be set down as a spell of 
rough weather in Boston that will pass off 
when the wind changes; and even the pro- 
testants themselves will look up kindly at the 
windows of the Board. Everybody would be 
glad to see the Standard Oil in the courts to 
be judged if found guilty, but not by a eom- 
mittee with a brief so carelessly drawn. 

New Haven. T. T. MunGER. 

The habit of singling out certain individuals 
and holding them up to public reprobation be- 
longs to the newspapers and had best be left 
to them; they sell papers by it and stir up 
class feeling that they can afterwards take 
advantage of; we ministers ought to be 


ashamed of ourselves for joining in it; it is 
not our province; we are out of our element 
when we try it; -we are likely to suffer se- 
verely from it if we persist. In this par- 
ticular instance we are pretty sure to cat the 
nerve of a great deal of giving; if I were a 
business man, with a great deal of money, 
and found by attempting to help the kingdom 
of God I laid myself liable to being held up 
and having all my motives and methods pa- 
raded before the public, and the means by 
which I had gotten the money called in ques- 
tion, not one dollar of my money would ever go 
to the people who did such things.—Rev. G. C. 
Adams, D. D., in Pacific. 


Press Opinions 
WHEN DR. HILLIS PASSED THE HAT 


As an illustration of the kind of money that 
ean be taken we select a story told by Dr. 
Hillis at the late meeting at Des Moines of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
published by that society as a leaflet: 


At the mining camp in the Wind River coun- 
try, Wyoming, I asked some men in the saloon 
if they would let me give an address there. 
One of the cowboys, playing cards, told me 
he would help if I would wait till he had fin- 
ished his game of poker. The men piled the 
beer kegs on top of the whisky barrels. In 
an hour’s time the saloon was crowded with 
135 miners, cowboys, women and children. 
The saloon keeper’s child cried bitterly, 
alarmed by the crowd. Its shrieks threatened 
my address. I heard one of the miners say: 
‘*That little brat! Why don’t she choke 
it!’’? My address had come to a crisis. So 
I said: ‘‘I have one little niece, back East, 
about as old as that baby. I would give 
$5 to hear her cry five minutes.” The sa- 
loon keeper beamed on his babe, the babe 
forgot its tears in its mother’s pleasure. When 
I was through the saloon keeper said: ‘‘ Say, 
that was pretty good about the $5, so I thought 
I’d giveitto you.” And then, they all marched 
up to shake hands with me, and filled my 
pockets with $150. With it [ bought a hun- 
dred books, a hundred’ Bibles, a hundred 
hymn-books and a full set of lesson helps, and 
I think that the equipment still found in the 
little mining camp of South Pass holds some 
record of an evening in a saloon twenty-four 


years ago. 


Dr. Hillis, though he knew we!l the mixed 
character of those saloons, seemed, then, to 
accept St. Thomas’s principle, or the dictum 
of Job: 


This is the portion of the wicked man with 
God, and the heritage of the oppressors, which 
they shall receive of the Almighty... . 

Though he heap up silver as dust, and pre- 
pare raiment as the clay: 

He may prepare it, but the just shall put it 
on, and the innocent shall divide the silver.— 
The Independent. 


TOO BIG A FIELD TO ENTER 


We do not consider it the Board’s duty to 
bite his (Mr. Rockefellers’s) gold pieces and 
test their purity. The Board has never been 
used, that we know of, to weigh the moral 
worthiness of a giver before consenting to 
accept his gifts. If it should begin to do that, 
it would enter a field so engrossing as to leave 
it little energy to spare for the heathen. Mr. 
Rockefeller is a decent liver, and an example 
in many important particulars to his fellows. 
But if he wasn’t, his money is good. The 
Board would not take stolen money if it knew 
it was stolen, but it might, without impro- 
priety, take a gift from the pathetic earnings 
of a woman of the street, and it would be 
something less than Christian to refuse it.— 
Life. 

A POSSIBLE DIVERSION OF MONEY 


It has been intimated that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
intention was not only to give $100,000 this 
year to the educational work of the American 
Board, but to continue to give an equal amount 
each year for several years. He can scarcely 
be expected to carry out any such intention 
now, and it is highly probable that other men 
of wealth will not care to be scrutinized and 
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lashed as he has been; and the result will be 
that money which otherwise would have gone 
into the treasuries of the mission boards of 
the Congregational and other denominations 
will not go that way now. We stated last week 
that the discussion would do good in that it 
would cause men everywhere to pause and 
consider their methods of accumulating. But 
on the other hand, it will result badly, for 
there is no doubt that it will have a tendency 
to keep men from giving. And the need is so 
great that we had hoped that this gift would 
mark the beginning of a movement which 
would pour millions of dollars into the for- 
eign work.—The Pacfic. 


A DAMAGING AND UNJUSTIFIABLE JUDG- 
MENT 


Whether, in the evolution of modern busi- 
ness enterprise, the methods of the Standard 
Oil Company and similar vast concerns have 
been in the past ‘‘iniquitous” or not, or 
whether it is best for the community at large 
that immense fortunes should be accumulated 
in a few hands, are questions concerning which 
there may be—as in fact there are—honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. But, in view of all the 
circumstances, as they exist today, would it 
be fair, would it not, indeed, be beyond the 
scope of its powers, for a religious society to 
say to any man offering it a gift, “‘Sir, we 
have no proof that you obtained your money 
in an unlawful or immoral way, but we have 
read a good deal and heard a good deal con- 
cerning your methods of doing business, and, 
though we really know nothing positive about 
it, nevertheless on general principles, and in 
view of the popular clamor, we feel that we 
must decline your gift?’”’ It would surely be 
a serious position for a body of Christian men 
to assume. No more damaging judgment 
could be passed upon any man than that his 
brethren should account him unworthy to con- 
tribute to the funds of a religious society. 
Has such a society a moral right thus to as- 
sume judicial functions, for which it is utterly 
unfitted, and to blast a man’s reputation be- 
fore the world by action which would be uni- 
versally condemned if taken in any other than 
the case in question? In view of these con 
siderations, we think that our societies, as 
wellas the American Board, have acted wisely 
in accepting Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts. Weonly 
wish that they were larger and more numer- 
ous and more widely distributed.—The Ezxam- 
iner (Baptist). 


TESTING THE MAKING OF MONEY 


The great question is how men make their 
money, not how they give it away; and now 
is the time to press this issue. The Christian 
conscience of the country should be far more 
of a power against prevailing abuses than it 
has been.—The Advance. 


SOME AGITATED QUESTIONS 


Is there such a thing as tainted money? Is 
any informed man uncertain as to who is the 
greatest robber of this or any other age? 
What man, more than any other, is now im- 
penitently and defiantly trampling under foot 
Christ’s gospel of love, driving Christ from 
the business world and making it harder for 
an honest man to earn his bread? Does the 
acceptance of money earned by high-handed 
lawlessness tend to soften one’s condemnation 
of the iniquity of the donor? Is a missionary 
committee in handling money nothing more 
than an express company, with no more of 
ethical responsibility? Must missionary agents 
now revise their speeches and strike out all 
reference to ‘“‘ consecrated money?” In this 
money-mad age is it not safe to take a stand 
that will convince the world that the Church 
has not lost sight of the spiritual ideals and 
mighty heroisms of the gospel?— Wisconsin 
Church Life. 


HOW BAD MUST THE MAN BE 


Unless some general law is adopted that 
would shut out all gifts of all sinners, it will 
be necessary to state exactly what sins dis- 
qualify a man from giving to missions, and 
then to establish a court to try contributors 
against whom information is lodged. This 
reduction to absurdity is not captious; it is 
the logical outcome of the protest that has 
been made against the giving of Mr. Rocke- 
feller.—Interior. 
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Holy Week and Easter 


Ye could not watch with me one hour, 
Who love me best? 

To comfort now is past your power, 
Sleep, take your rest. 

But when in your Gethsemane 
Dark woe sball press, 

My sleepless love shall cradle you 
In tenderness. 

Watch Hours with Christ is the title of Rev. 
Malcolm Dana’s announcement of services at 
Maquoketa, Io., which is enriched by the above 
stanza and by an inspiring Lenten Resolve 
leading up to Easter consecration. Rev. B. A. 
Dumm of Stoneham included in his plan for 
the season four services devoted to the move- 
ment led by the evangelistic committee of 
Woburn Conference and addressed by minis- 
ters and laymen from sister churches. 

Many pastors arranged for special music 
’ and preaching by outside clergymen, as did 
Rev. C. H. Washburn of Neponset, who called 
in Sec. E. S. Tead and Dr. P. B. Davis; alsoa 
tusiness man, James F. Lockwood, Esq., of 
Swift Brothers, Chicago, who gave an earnest 
: address to business men. 

Rev. J. L. Sewall of Randolph, Mass., sent 
to each of his young people an attractive 
‘ Easter letter, urging him to becomea “ seholar, 
believer and follower” of Jesus. It inclosed 
two little printed cards expressing this desire 
and purpose for the recipient to sign—one, 
decorated with a spray of Easter lilies, to be 
kept in his Bible, the other to be returned to 
the pastor. 

Dr. F. W. Merrick of West Roxbury ap- 
pointed a ‘‘ pastoral hour’”’ for each Sunday 
during Lent, when any one wishing to talk 
with him as to the Christian life or uniting 
with the church would be heartily welcomed. 
He also speaks in the Bible school nearly 
every Sunday on some phase of the Christian 
life. 

Rev. D. L. Yale of Talcottville, Ct., has had 
gratifying success during Lent with an adap- 
tation of the cottage meeting. He preached 
evangelistic sermons Sundays, and on week- 
nights in different parts of the parish held 
cottage meetings at which hymns were sung 
and he read from the writings or sermons of 
great spiritual leaders, for example, Guthrie’s 
conceptions of certain phases of the Christian 
life; Beecher’s sermons, Christ Life, and What 
Is Christ to Me; also selections from Phillips 
Brooks, G. Campbell Morgan, S. D. Gordon, 
Borden P. Bowne, D. L. Moody, Mr. Dawson 
and others. The attendance at these meetings 
was large. Members opened their houses in 
larger numbers than could be used. People 
who never come to a prayer meeting and some 
who rarely come to any church service at- 
tended these. Every reading bore directly on 
the Christian life, and so added its effect to 
the preaching. They have increased rather 
than diminished attendance at regular prayer 
meetings. 

In this sameline Rey. A. C. Ferrin of Spring- 
field, Vt., has been supplementing short ad- 


dresses by readings from Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s graphic story of the last week in the. 


Master’s life; and Rev. H. A. Jump of Bruns- 
wick, Me., has been reading Longfellow’s 
Divine Tragedy. 

Easter gifts to churches as well as to per- 
sonal friends arein order. Shawmut of Bos- 
ton, which for several years has been trying 
to raise an endowment for its expensive but 
rewarding work, regularly devotes its Easter 
-@ollection to this fund. This year the offering 
amounted to about $1,000. 

The Union Congregational Church of Ha- 
verhil], Mass., Rev. G. H. Hubbard, pastor, 
made the burning of its mortgage an Easter 
feature. This was made possible by the re- 
cent gift of a friend, to which the church 
members have added. 

The Old South Church, Boston, was greeted 
by an uplifting Easter message cabled from 
Rome by its absent pastor, Dr. Gordon. 


Courage for the great sorrows of life, and 
patience for the small ones; and then, when 
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you have accomplished your daily task, go to 
sleep in peace. God is awake.— Victor Hugo. 





Holy Week Topics 


The Proffer of Divine Leadership—if not Christ, 
who? The Possibilities of Faith—have we given 
Christianity a fair trial? The Wedding Garment 
—are we complying with God’s terms? Sitting 
at the Master’s Feet—how well do we know 
Jesus Christ? The Intercession of Christ—is it a 
living Christ in whom we believe? The Challenge 
of the Cross—has God our hearts? When the 
Light Is Gone Out—are we ready for the test of 
our faith? The Pledge of Immortality and to What 
It Summons Us. Victory through Jesus Christ.— 
Rev. A. C. Ferrin, Springfield, Vt. 

The Victory of Christ. The Message of Christ 
to the Spirit of Man. Jesus the Reformer and 
Healer. The Questioned Christ. Jesus at Beth- 
any. The Upper Room. The Meaning of Calvary. 
The Transcendent Christ. The Living Christ.—Dr. 
0. S. Davis, New Britain, Ct. 

The Unanswered Question. Counting the Cost. 
Contending for the Faith. Trust in Christ and 
God. The Lost Friend. The Christian’s Hope.— 
Rev. Louis A. Goddard, Redding, Ct. 

Christ and Peter—denial and forgiveness. Christ 
and Herod—the silence of Jesus. Christ and the 
Jews—Christ or Barabbas. Christ and Pilate—the 
man who could not decide. Christ and the groups 
around his cross—in which group are we?—Rev. E. 
D. Gaylord, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Behold thy King cometh unto thee.” “This is 
your hour and the powér of darkness.” “ But Jesus 
held his peace.” ‘ What shall I do with Jesus who 
is called Christ?’ Good Friday: ‘ They shall look 
upon Me whom they have pierced.” Easter: “ Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also.”—Rev. Jeremiah 
Cromer, Wellington, O. 

Simon Bearing the Cross—man’s share in redemp- 
tion. The Weeping Women—the power of sympa- 
thy. Mary Intrusted to John—standing in Christ’s 
stead. Joseph and Nicodemus—secret discipleship. 
—Rev. Henry Holmes, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Wicked Husbandmen. The Guests for a 
Royal Wedding. The Ten Bridesmaids. The Des- 
olate House and the Master’s Guest Chamber. The 
Great Atonement.—Rev. Frank Fox, Sioux Falis, 
S. D. 





The Campaign of Evangelism 


In Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. W. J. Dawson visited Baltimore April 
14, and held two great services in Associate 
Church, all the Protestant denominations 
uniting, and probably two hundred ministers 
being present. He spoke in the afternoon on 
The Evangelization of Ministers and Churches, 
with an open conference and question box. 
At the close of the evening service on The 
Evangelism of Jesus, practically the whole 
of the immense audience rose indicating the 
determination to do fuller and greater work 
for God, after silent prayer repeating in unison 
these words after the speaker, ‘‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth!’”’ and after a pause, 
**Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” 
The meetings were very impressive. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have Mr. Dawson re- 
turn to Baltimore in October or November for 
a ten days’ evangelistic- campaign, in which 
all denominations will unite. 

Special evangelistic services following Mr. 
Dawson’s visit were held in Associate Church 
every evening, with eminent preachers from 
various leading denominations. The some- 
what new form of decision card used in these 
meetings was arranged by the pastor of As- 
sociate Church, Rev. Oliver Huckel. bs. v. 


In Taunton, Mass. 


Residents declare that it is at least thirty 
years since the city has experienced so deep 
and widespread religious interest as in the 
past six weeks, Begunin haste, the outgrowth 
of interest in the Baptisi church, it is difficult 
in retrospect to see how the most elaborate 
planning could have brought better results. 
The evangelist, Rev. Paul Rader of Maverick 
Church, East Boston, proved emphatically the 
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right man; his strong personality, breezy, 
magnetic youth and power of apt illustration 
united to give him a hold upon all, particularly 
the young, that was blessed to the good of 
many. Preaching afternoon and evening, with 
an occasional half-hour service at noon, he bas 
not seemed to repeat himself, and has con- 
stantly increased the interest in his cause. 
It was feared that the weekly change of the 
place of meeting, to do justice to the different 
parts of the city and the several churches, 
would be a hindrance to continued work; but 
the seven churches were one in spirit and 
there was no break of interest. 

From the first, the collections on alternate 
evenings have met all expenses and the offer- 
ings have been as hearty as generous. The 
one at the farewell service on Sunday lacked 
but a trifle of $150, while that of the Thursday 
evening before exceeded $70. The attendance 
began with large numbers and increased con- 
tinually until at Winslow Church 800-1,000 
people nightly crowded the auditorium and 
overflowed into the adjoining rooms. At the 
farewell service over 1,600 were admitted and 
it was estimated that nearly 500 more were 
turned away. The only unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the whole series of meetings was in 
connection with this service, held in the Opera 
House, to which admission was by ticket only. 
A limited number of tickets were assigned to 
the churches mainly to secure personal workers 
and the rest were distributed in factories and 
stores in hope of attracting non-churchgoers. 
But the first glance at the gathering from the 
platform showed that in some way the church 
people had possessed themselves of the tickets 
and that scarce one in a hundred of those 
present were of the class desired. 

As to numerical results Mr. Rader says that 
150 have manifested by rising a desire to follow 
Christ. Since he could remain but five weeks, 
his place in preaching was taken by the Broth- 
ers Crane, Charles of Boston, Methodist, 
and Frank of Union Congregational Church, 
Worcester. 

Among the most noteworthy evidences of 
the Spirit’s power has been the hearty co- 
operation of all churches; that of both the 
Unitarian and Universalist pastors has been 
sincere and helpful; both these clergymen 
have preached at the Sunday evening serv- 
ices in the Orthodox churches without a dis- 
cordant suggestion; by earnest request one 
Sunday evening service was held in the Uni- 
versalist church. Both the Episcopal clergy- 
men have likewise shown interest in the work, 
the rector of St. Thomas preaching one Sunday 
evening in Winslow Church. So faras human 
leadership is concerned it is but just to say 
that much of the success is due to the tireless 
energy of the pastor of Winslow Church, Rev. 
C. H. Talmage. @. H. J. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 21 


Mrs. N. B. Comstock conducted the service, 
reading in Scripture suitable to Good Friday. 
A letter from Mrs. T. W. Woedside of the 
mission in West Central Africa was read tell- 
ing of the removal of their station from Sa- 
kunjimba to Ochileso, a far more desirable 
locality. Miss Washburn gave a brief sketch 
of the work at Chisamba, which can reach 4 
population of 20,000. 

Miss Nellie J. Arnott, who was to sail on 
the following Tuesday to join this mission, 
was present. She is to share the work of her 
friend Miss Sarah Stimpson, at Kamundongo, 
who has been for seven years the only white 
single woman at the station. Her proper work 
is the oversight of the station schools, which 
number over three hundred pupils, but in the 
absence of Mr. and Mrs. Sanders on furlough, 
Miss Stimpson has had the entire charge of 
all the activities of the station. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders return to their work in company with 
Miss Arnott, leaving their two little sons in 
the family of Prof. F. K. Sanders, his brother. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. B. G. Mattson, Yankton; Rev. E. F. Lyman, Milbank 


Signs of the Times 
MATERIAL 


A hopeful spring opens after a winter of comfort, 
not because we did not have our share of bitter 
weather, but because a full corn crib makes a full 
coal bin. With wheat at a dollar and corn at thirty- 
five cents our farmers can afford to be comfortable 
and they are. They can afford to be religious also 
and so can the towns that share their prosperity; 
but economy in this direction is still, alas, too widely 
deemed a virtue. 

The vast trans-Missouri half of our state has be- 
gun to open up. The Rosebud Reservation strip, 
opened last year, will be followed by other appor- 
tionments. Certain grazing regions will be opened 
on the basis of 640 acres of Government land to 
each settler. Counties, hitherto but names on the 
map, will be organized, and mushroom settlements 
will gird themselves for the familiar county seat 
fray. The air is full of railroad talk. From work 
already begun it seems certain that the long hoped 
for direct road to the Black Hills will cross the 
Missouri at Chamberlain. 

Facts and hopes like these in the developmental 
stage of the life of a state have far deeper signifi- 
cance as signs of the kingdom than they could pos- 
sibly have for older states. The Westerner is never 
devoid of imagination, and for many a quiet preacher 
on his Sunday afternoon drive to his outstation the 
meaning of these facts comes with a thrill that lifts 
the weight of weariness from the load of common 
tasks. Within a developing state he sees a devel- 
oping kingdom wherein “the earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons 
of God.” 

POLITICAL 


These are less hopeful, as to their moral trend. 
The net results of the recent session of the legis- 
lature were not a cause for congratulation. Its 
most notable as well as most ignoble achievement 
was its open violation of the state constitution in 
the refusal to submit to the people the proposition 
of a direct primary nomination bill, similar to the 
laws now ir effect in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
after the same had been submitted to the legislature 
in a petition signed by 9,000 voters, a number far 
beyond the required minimum. On the point at 
issue the constitution is mandatory and the legisla- 
ture was defiant, though the vote was close. Inthe 
words of Boss Tweed, “ What are you going to do 
about it?” Well, first of all, we will brand it as 
gress political and moral recreancy; and second, 
we will try not to forget. 

The cause of local option has been put upon a 
basis of sincerity by the revision of a dead letter 
law making it necessary to resubmit the question 
of license or no-license whenever twenty-five voters 
in a town so petition. This law operates with equal 
fairness for either the wets or the drys, requiring 
the development of an active sentiment on the side 
that is out before it can hope to become the side that 
is in and making it necessary to keep the sentiment 
alive if the side that isin is to stayin. The opera- 
tion of the law will be watched with interest. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A new state is ambitious for all modern equip- 
ment in education, that it may be in no wise behind 
its older and wealthier sisters. Soin South Dakota 
we have a State University, an agricultural college, 
& school of mines and four normal schools, all main- 
tained at public expense and carefully distributed 
in as many different parts of the state. Indeed, this 
state pride is so active that we have had several 
vigorous newspaper campaigns around the slogan, 
“Patronize home industry in education.” A man 
is actually in danger of a severe editorial reprimand 
if he has the temerity to send his boy to Wisconsin 
University or Oberlin College or any other pam- 
pered institution of the fettered East. But never 
mind; youth is a malady of which we daily mend, 
aad such pride, even to the point of the humorous, 
is a hopeful symptom. 

Western schools, whether state or denomina- 
tional, do not lack courage, and the quality of the 
school inevitably finds its way into the fibre of its 
students. Our own triad, Yankton, Redfield and 
Ward Academy, are notable examples of courage 
and efficiency. Ward has had a crowded year, with 
steady increase of eager students whose presence 
only makes the problem of financial administration 
the greater. The infusion of German blood at Red- 
field, with the transference, president and all, of 


the Wilton (Io.) Academy has made in all ways for 
strength, especially among our increasingly influ- 
ential German Congregational churches. 

Yankton has had an even and steadily successful 
year. President Warren, with indomitable cour- 
age, has put in the year West and East in the sec- 
ond campaign to meet the full conditions of Dr. 
Pearsons’s gift. In his absence, Dean McMurtry 
stands at the helm, while Secretary Lay, the mas- 
ter-builder, pletes his task of superintending 
the new Congregational edifice and resumes that of 
the college Carnegie Library, of which the corner 
stone was laid recently. The college has just is- 
sued its annual bulletin of the summer school, to 
which it adds the attractive announcement of a 
summer ministerial institute, Aug. 1-11, under the 
instruction of President King and Professor Bos- 
worth of Oberlin. 





RELIGIOUS 


All reports indicate a year of aggressive effort 
and spiritual earnestness among the churches. 
More than in former years, I believe, pastors have 
been seeking souls and preaching the gospel of per- 
sonal enlistment among the followers of Christ. 

The coming of Rev. E. W. Jenney, who returns to 
the state as general missionary after several years 
absence, has caused great satisfaction. He has 
already done fruitful work in evangelistic meet- 
ings at Winfred, Highmore and other points. Two 
of our pastors, G. 8S. Evans and J. B. Spittell, who 
combine musical gifts with pastoral and homiletical 
skill, gave us a notably successful illustration of 
pastoral evangelism. At the invitation of three 
churches they gave a week of services at each 
place, working together under the guidance of the 
local pastor. Their work was blessed with definite 
results every way wholesome and quickening; and 
the many calls that had to be regretfully declined 
as they returned to their own fields showed how 
much of this kind of pastoral interchange might be 
done with profit by neighboring groups of churches. 
At any rate, Gothland, Springfield and Canova 
heartily commend the plan. 

Home missionary interests present critical prob- 
lems because of decreased resources; and the con- 
stant difficulty is to secure educated men who can 
do things on less than aday laborer’s stipend. One- 
fourth of our home missionary salaries are from 
$400 to $500, one-half of them from $500 to $700, 
and the other fourth from $700 to $900. It cannot 
be surprising if we do not always get opulent re- 
sults on starveling investments. But we have he- 
roes among these men whose splendid courage and 
staying power will some day have recognition 
among our noblest resources. 

Our larger churches, too, have their changes and 
vicissitudes, as well as good fortune. Vermiilion, 
Huron and Watertown at this writing are pastor- 
less. Sioux Falls is recovering courage with the 
coming of Rev, Frank Fox from Kansas City, Kan. 
Yankton at last occupies her beautiful new build- 
ing, but postpones dedication until the Sunday of 
State Association week, when she plans to invite 
all the state to come. At the recent opening 
service, under the persuasive influence of Pres. 
Dan Bradley, a former pastor of the church, the 
balance needed to clear the building of obligation, 
save that to the Church Building Society, was 
quickly and cheerfu ly raised. The entire invest- 
ment, with rebuilt pipe organ, is $30,000. 

B. G. M. 


Her Varied Activities 


THE HOME MISSIONARY DILEMMA 


Your true Westerner seeks to make the best of 
every situation and when it yields nothing else, is 
able to derive humor from it. Thus when the State 
Home Missionary Board lately convened in Yank- 
ton’s beautiful new edifice, to solve its perennial 
problem of doing an expanding business on a con- 
stantly contracting capital, its president, Rev. 
Lauriston Reynolds, sought to reassure the mem- 
bers by recalling the case of the man who came 
out at the little end of the horn so persistently that 
at length he wore it away till the little end was 
bigger than the big end. 

The board sought to cut the horn of its dilemma 
somewhat shorter at both ends. At the big end, it 
cut off certain of the stronger churches from ex- 
pectation of urther aid. Some of them were ready 
for this step, while in other cases, the action was 
undoubtedly somewhat forced and premature and 


may work injury. At the other end of the horn the 
treatment was more rigorous still. The little end 
was cut off and thrown away. Churches into which 
thousands of home missionary dollars have gone 
had to be closed, though patience and persistence 
would pay well, could we continue to work these 
fields. We hear much these days of race suicide. 
We are face to face with denominational suicide, 
for our denomination is not only shirking the re- 
sponsibility, cost and pain of child bearing, but it is 
letting the little ones perish because the home 
missionary bed quilt is not big enough to cover 
them all. 
LEGISLATION 

The religious interest of the state centered during 
the legislative session at Pierre, the capital for all 
time, presumably, for in last November’s election 
South Dakota showed the confidence she has in 
her western half by placing her permanent capital 
upon the frontier and at her geographical center. 
The liquor lobby hoped to secure the repeal of a 
clause of the present liquor law whereby, accord- 
ing to a recent Supreme Court decision, the saloons 
of each town or city must submit their license to a 
popular vote annually. It was gratifying to find 
that both houses were so strongly temperance that 
the liquor lobby left in disgust, having failed utterly, 
for the first time, to influence legislation. The de- 
cision gives the temperance forces a distinct gain. 
Temperance sentiment will thrive and the saloons 
languish under perennial agitation. At this writing 
@ vigorous campaign is being waged in various 
cities and towns. Our ministers and churches are 
doing effective service and already a surprisingly 
large number of communities have defeated the 
saloon, and the liquor interests are full of appre- 
hension over the more important towns soon to 
vote. 

Another item of legislative interest was the pas- 
sage of an anti-‘‘bucket-shop” law that excludes 
this form of gambling from the state. 


THE SHORT PASTORATE 


Rey. John McNeil once told a body of Presby- 
terian ministers that they were “ mighty strong in 
the grace of resignation.” One might infer as much 
of our Congregational ministry in this state, from 
the number of pastoral changes now occurring. 
Rev. H. D. Wiard, long and prominently identified 
with South Dakota, has exchanged his Huron pas- 
torate for one in Auburn, Cal. Huron has extended 
a call to the Redfield pastor, Rev. F. W. Long, who 
was already deliberating upon one from Deadwood. 
The latter pulpit was made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. V. H. Ruring, who takes work in Ne- 
braska. Watertown has called Rev. J. P. Clyde of 
Muscatine, Io., but his decision has not been re- 
ceived. Rev. W. L. Dibble, who during four fruit- 
ful years at Vermillion endeared himself to the 
church and to his brother ministers throughout the 
state, has found a large opportunity at Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. His successor has not yet been discov- 
ered. Wisconsin has also lured away Rev. D. E. 
Evans of Armour, who goes to Racine. Evans of 
Centerville, Spittell of Alcester and Wyatt of Wau- 
bay also have recently resigned. 

The short pastorate is a deplorable feature of 
Western work, but in most of these instances the 
men have simply responded to the call of larger op- 
portunity for service. In some instances inade- 
quate salary has been an important factor. The 
high rate of living, the expense of rearing young 
families, the fuel and clothing required in this rig- 
orous climate remote from mines and mills leave 
the spirited and ambitious young minister with no 
margin for books or necessary equipment to enable 
him to do the work that he knows he might do if he 
had merited support. Is it strange that when the 
door to larger things swings before him he is ready 
to terminate a pastorate that would yield its best 
fruitage if continued? I venture the assertion that 
a 20 per cent. increase of salary would accomplish 
a 50 per cent. increase of efficiency among South 
Dakota pastors. 

EVANGELISM 


Throughout the winter evangelistic meetings in. 
many churehes have been attended with more than 
usual quickening of church life and in some cases 
with large numbers of hopeful conversions. Oftener 
than formerly, these efforts have embraced all or 
nearly all the Protestant churches of the commu- 
nity. Many more such meetings would have been 


held had more evangelists been available. At Huron. 


an uplifting and eminently successful union meeting 
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was conducted by Evangelist Charles Cullen Smith, 
who had preyiously labored in Faulkton, Redfield 
and Deadwood with excellent results. Dr. Thrall 
of the C. H. M. 8. and Chaplain Daley of the C. 8. 8. 
& P. S. rendered valuable assistance. 

Rev. E. W. Jenney, general missionary of the 
C. H. M. S. work, spent the winter in conducting 
evangelistic meetings among home missionary 
churches. His work was richly blessed, but his 
strength was overtaxed and illness necessitated 
temporary cessation from labor. 


EDUCATION 


Redfield College, which can boast that 40 per 
cont. of its graduates have entered the ministry, 
prospers under the new arrangement of the com- 
bined English and German departments. Its grow- 
ing needs and numbers clamor for enlarged equip- 
mient. Secretary Reynolds has admirably succeeded 
in lifting the college out of debt, has secured a 
pledged endowment of $50,000 and is now raising 
$25,000 for much-needed buildings. 

Dr. James Chalmers, for two years president of 
‘the State Agriculture College at Brookings, has re- 
‘contly been made president of the State University 
at Vermillion, thus adding another Congregational 
minister to the ranks of Western State University 
presidents, 

Another Congregationalist elevated to the head 
of a state institution is Prof. George W. Nash, for- 
merly of Yankton College, who gives up the state 
superintendency of schools to become president of 
our leading normal school, at Aberdeen. The Con- 
gvcegational church will be as greatly strengthened 
‘by his coming as was the church at Canton bereaved 
by the recent death of his eminent father, Hon. 
N. C. Nash. E. F. L. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, W. H,, Yale Sem, to Second Ch., 
Derby, Ct., for one year. Accepts. 

Boop, Cus. R., Rantoul, Ill., to Douglas, Wyo. 
Accepts.} ‘ i RL op 

®Rown, FRANK J., to permanent pastorate, with 
increased salary, at S. Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he has served for a year. 

DAvis, LEMUEL, Ulster Park, N. Y., toS. Hartford. 
Accepts. 

@OUGLAS, Roscok D., Victor, Io., accepts call to 
Dunlap, to begin June 1. 

DowD, Quincy L., De Pere, Wis., accepts call to 
Roscoe, Ill. 

ECKERSON, Ray, Bowen, Ill, to Waukegan. Ac- 
cepts. 

FISHER, HERMAN P., Crookston, Minn., to repre- 
sent the C. H. M. S. in northern Minnesota. 

‘H EGHIN, Sam’L S., Worthing, 8. D., to Gettysburg. 

, Accepts, and is at work. 

KIRBYE, J. Epw., Atlanta Sem., Atlanta, Ga., to 
presidency of Drury Coll., Springfield, Mo. Ac 
cepts. ; 

LAVENDER, JAS. M., Granton, Wis., to Trempea- 
leau. Accepts. 

LESHER, EVERETT, Spring Valley, Minn., to Olivet 
Ch., Merriam Park, St. Paul. 

LONGENECKER, GEO. W., Neillsville, Wis., to 
Berthold, N. D. Accepts. 

MACKENZIE, GEO. A., Forest, Ont., to Bethel Ch., 
Kingston. Accepts, to begin June 1. 

McLEop, THos. B., recently of Clinton Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., for 
one year. Accepts. 

‘MILLS, CuHAs. 8., Pilgrim Ch., Cleveland, O., to Pil- 
grim Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

MITCHELL, JOHN §., Lisle, N. Y., to Munnsville. 
Accepts. 

MURRAY, Epw. W., Marshall, Ill., to Vienna and 
Grand Chain. Accepts. 

MusGROVE, Gro. N., Lemon Grove, Cal., to Re- 
dondo. 

PERSONS, FRED’K T., New Haven, Ct., to Wood- 
bridge, for balance of 1905. Accepts. 

Ray, BENJ. E., formerly of Nekoosa, Wis.,to Genoa 
Junction. 

SMITH, ALBERT D., Northboro, Mass., will preach 
at Hope Ch., Marlboro, afternoons for four months. 

THAYER, O. FRANKLIN, Mullan, Ida., to San Ja- 
cinto and Little Lake, Cal. 

“THOMAS, JOHN M , Columbus, O., to Lawrence St. 
Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

Watt, R. G., Melbourne, Que., to Yarmouth, N. S. 
Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Boyd, HERBERT W., rec. p. Forest Grove, Ore., 
April 3. Parts, Rev. Messrs. I. Staver and C. E. 
Chase. 

ESTABROOK, FRANKLIN J., 4. Collinwood, 0O., 
March 27. 

LAMB, HENRY, o. Bridport, Vt., April 19. Sermon, 
Rev. 8S. H. Barnum; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Thos. Simms, Benj. Swift, W. N. Bacon, T. A. 
Carlson, W. W. Smith and Thos. Dutton. 

Morsz, Epcar L., rec. p. Spring Valley, Wis., 
March 23. 
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Toomay, JOHN B., 4. Fountain Park Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo. Sermon, Dr. T. B. McLeod; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Wm. Smith, W. W. Newell, G. E. 
Bates and W. M. Jones. 


Resignations 


ALGER, FRANK G., Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., to take effect June 15, after seven years’ 
service. 

BAKER, FRANKLIN, Eureka, Cal. 

ConpiT, Henry J., Burlington, Ct., to take up 
city mission work at Lynn, Mass. 

DowpD, Quincy L., De Pere, Wis. 

DREISBACH, CHAs. H., Lake Preston, 8S. D. 

ECKERSON, RAy, Bowen, IIl. 

FRANCIS, EVERETT D., Ludlow Center, Mass., to 
take effect Sept. 1, after 10 years’ service. 

GraF, JOHN F., German Ch., Ansonia, Ct., after 
seven years’ service. 

HAUGHTON, Ratpa J., First Ch., Weymouth 
Heights, Mass. 

HAWKES, GEO. B., Canton, 8. D. 

LANDERS, WARREN P., Sutton, Mass., to take 
effect Aug. 1. | 

LONGENECKER, GEO. W., Neillsville, Wis., after 
eight years’ service. 

MBEABS, CHAS. L., Reno, Nev. 

STEARNS, GEO. W., First Ch., Middleboro, Mass., 
to take effect Aug. 1, after 13 years’ service. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZ@ G., Appleton, Minn. 


Licensed to Preach 
BY NEW HAVEN ASSOCIATION 


BURTON, MARION L.; Htnps, JoHN M.; KALAID- 
JIAN, MIHRAN T.; NUGENT, THOS. E.; PORTER, 
Lucius P.; ROWELL, WILFRID A.; all of Yale 
Sem. 


Personals 


DEANS, JOHN, has been requested to withdraw his 
resignation at North Ch., Providence, R. I., and 
to take such vacation as he desires, the church 
meantime arranging to put its finances on a better 
footing. Mr. and Mrs. Deans will spend the sum- 
mer in Europe, Mr, Deans probably attending 
the Sammer School of Theology in Glasgow during 
June. 

STOWE, WILBUR F., who recently closed his pas- 
torate at Susquehanna, Pa., will take a few 
months’ rest at Saugerties, N. Y. 

THOMAS, BEN, Welsh Ch., Rome, N. Y., has been 
received into the M. E. Conference, and is as- 
signed to Steuben, N. Y. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ALKI, WN. 

NEKOOSA, WIS., GOLDEN RULE Ci., o. 7 March, 
14 members. 

NEKoosA, WIS., SARATOGA CH., 0. 7 March, 27 


members. 
Clubs 


CLEVELAND, O., Woman’s Club, April 27. Ad- 
dresses: Development of the Club Movement 
along Philanthropic Lines, Mrs. Howard Huckins; 
History of Easter, Mrs. C. W. Carroll; Easter as 
Manifested in Nature and the Spiritual Life, Mrs. 
J. F. Fisher. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CLUB, MAss., Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon, sec’y, has issued a valuable manual con- 
taining, beside constitution and list of members, 
@ complete record of officers, committees and 
programs from its organization ia 1882, 

HARTFORD, CT., Connecticut Club, stereopticon 
address by Prof. L. B. Paton of Hartford Sem., 
on Jerusalem in Old Testament Times. 

MonrTcCLAIR, N. J., March 10, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
on The Message of the Church for Today; April 
6, Dr. R. 8. MacArthur, on The Empire of the 
Czar—the Great Bear of the North. 
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MONTREAL, QuE.—Dr. I. C. Smart on the English 
Bible and English Liberty. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Connecticut Valley Club, 
April 25, Rev. Edward Cummings on The Curve 
of Social Progress. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Merriam Park Ch., Minnesota 
Club, March 27, Dr. G. E. Albrecht on Japan—a 
Strategic Center. 

SyRacusEk, N. Y., Good Will Ch., Central New 
York Club, April 28, with Dean Sanders as guest 
and speaker. 

WORCESTER, MAss., March 20. Discussion on 
“Do existing conditions call for a further and 
higher organization of Congregational churches?” 
Speakers: Rev. J. L. Evans, Dr. Archibald Me- 
Cullagh, Rev. T. E. Babb, Dr. Frank Crane. The 
club voted to invite the American Missionary As- 
sociation to hold its annual meeting in Worcester 
in October. Committee on arrangements: Dr. 
F. J. Van Horn, 8. R. Heywood, Rev. A. W- 
Hitchcoek, Dr. J. C. Berry, Judge W. T. Forbes. 


Local Revival Interest 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Union services for Methodist, 
Baptist and two Congregational churches begin 
Easter Monday in charge of Dr. G. F. Pentecost. 
These continue a “ mission” of which the earlier 
meetings have been uncommonly tender. 

GRANADA, MINN., Rev. O. D. Crawford. In a 
series of meetings in union with M. E. churches 
over 75 made hopeful confession of Christ. They 
were effectively helped by Evangelist R. E. John- 
son and wife and D. W. Reinhart, singer. 

Huron, 8. D.—Chureh pastorless during special 
meetings under Messrs. Smith and Holden. Supt. 
W. H. Thrall, however, supervised the gathering 
of results. Forty-five persons received April 9, 
and 20 baptized. These included a number of 
business. men and their families. The pastor- 
elect, Rev. F. W. Long, and Superintendent 
Thrall officiated. 

JEWETT City, CT., Rev. G. M. Edwards. The 
Baptist, Methodist and Congregational churches 
united in calling Rev. C. L. Evarts of East North- 
field. Mass., to give his four Bible Institute lectures 
April 11-14, with evangelistic services the next 
Sunday. He was then asked to remain for a week 
of revival meetings. About 85 persons signed 
cards, a majority being Baptists. The evangelist 
has uplifted many both within the churches and 
outside, Converts largely between the ages of 14 
and 18, including many boys. 

THOMPSON, O.—As a result of evangelistic meetings 
held by Rev. A. E. Prior of Unionville, O., ten 
persons united April 2. Rev. W. O. Town of 
Thompson, began services at Plain, O., April 16. 

The churches of the Welsh Association of New 
York and Vermont are spiritually prosperous. 
The great revival in Wales has been instrumental 
in awakening many of them, and a large number 
have been converted. 

Revival services at Fremont, Neb., have been 
largely attended and inspiring. The preacher, 
Rev. Robert Yost, has been effectively assisted 
by Miss Alexander and Miss Helen Dean, singers. 


Material Gain 


FAL RIVER, MAss., Central, Rev. C. F. Swift. 
Bronze memorial tablet placed on wall of audi- 
torium, at entrance to pastor’s room. It is in- 
scribed with names of these pastors, whose serv- 
ice covered 60 years: Rev. Messrs. Sam’! Wash- 
burn, Eli Thurston, D. D., Michael Burnham, 
Eldridge Mix, D. D., Wm. Walker Jubb, Wm. 
Allen Knight. 

Lrncotn, NEB., Vine Street, Dr. M. A. Bullock. 
Two desirable lots bought for $2,800, on which 
to erect a new church building, it is hoped within 
the coming year. 

PORTLAND, ME., Second, Rev. Howard Mudie. 
During March handsome organ taken from front 


Continued on page 592. 
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end of church, cleaned, repaired and placed 
behind preacher; fine choir loft built back of 
pulpit; seven lamps put in vestibule, a letter on 
each spelling the word W-E-L-C-O-M-E. An 
electric motor to be put in for blowing organ, 
and plans made for installing new heating appa- 
ratus. 

STILLWATER, MINN., Rev. J. W. Dickson. Bal- 
ance paid on loan of $500 which had been stand- 
ing nearly 15 years. Mortgage to be burned 
soon. Sunday school more than doubled. 


Bequests 


BATH, ME., Central, Rev. G. C. DeMott. By will 
of the late Edward P. Donnell this church re- 
ceives $500. Other bequeststo the city institu- 
tions amount to about $15,000. 


Anniversaries 


NEPONSET, ILL., H. L. Hartwell, pastor, cele- 
brated fiftieth anniversary, April 21. Greetings 
from neighboring churches, letters from former 
pastors and members, with an historical state- 
ment and words of reminiscence and congratu- 
lation, filled the afternoon. About 150 sat down 
to a bountiful supper. The eloquent address of 
the evening was by. Rev. F. G. Smith of Chicago, 
whose first pastorate was here. The thank of- 
fering was more than sufficient to free the church 
from debt. In all about 350 have held member- 
ship since organization. Eight ex-pastors still 
live. Extensive interior repairs have recently 
been made on the church building. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Rev. F. J. Estabrook. 
Semicentennial, March 26, 27, with sermon by 
Rey. E. J. Klock and address by Dr. A. H. Brad- 


ford. 
Dedications 


SALEM, ORE., Rev. W.C. Kantner. Handsome new 
building consecrated, April 9, with sermons by 
Dr. E. L. House and Rev. E. C. Oakley. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 1, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Dr. John Urquhart of Edinburgh ; 
subject, The Present Religious Outlook in Scotland. 
Dr. Ua pee will speak at noon May 1 before the 
Evangelical Alliance in Tremont Temple. 

CONGREGATIONAL §S. 8. SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION, 
Berkeley Temple, May 1, 6 P. M. 

Nosmosat CONFERENCE, Union Church, 8. Weymouth, 

ay 2. 

SOUTHERN CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga., 
April 29—May 7. 

OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, May 2, 3, at Acushnet 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, semiannual meeting, 
Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., May 3,104. M. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, W. Boylston, 
Mass., May 9. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Springfield, Mass., May 30—June 1. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 
ronto, Can., June 20-27. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. mM. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLA8s, Park Street 


Church, every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. mM. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 








Deaths 


FELLOWS—In McKeesport, Pa, Rev. Silenus H. Fel- 
lows of Wauregan, Ct., aged 78 yrs. He had been 
pastor at Wauregan for 46 years, ever since his ordi- 
nation in 1859. 

FLETCHER—In Worcester, Mass., March 17, Calvin T. 
Fletcher, aged 73 yrs. 

GAYLORD—In Worcester, Mass., April 9, Rev. Joseph 
F. Gaylord, aged 68 yrs. A graduate of Yale College 
and Union Seminary, he served churches at Torring- 
ton and Worthington, Ct., and Manistee, Mich., and 
for 21 years at Barre, Mass. 

RY DER—In Stamford, Ct., at the home of her son, Rev. 
Charles J. Ryder, D. D., April 9, Mrs. Harriet Rachel 
Ryder, aged 92 yrs., 3 mos, 2 dys. 

WINSOR~—In Poona, India, March 3, Rev. Richard Win- 
sor of the Marathi Mission at Sirur, after an illness of 
several weeks, aged 70 yrs. Mr. Winsor was of Eng- 
lish parentage, was graduated from Oberlin College 
and Seminary,and has been connected with the Ameri- 
can Board’s Indian work since 1870. Onlya short time 
ago he received from the Indian Government the 
Kaiser i Hind decoration, which is granted only for 
“ distinguished service in India.”’ 





MRS. CHARLES PACKARD 

Born in Concord, N. H., Feb. 17, 1808, and dying in 
Brunswick, Me., March 21, 1905, Mrs. Rebecca Kent 
Packard had lived nearly a century. She was the daugh- 
ter of William Austin Kent of Concord, N. H., and 
Charlotte Mellen, his wife. Gov. Edward Kent of Maine 
was one of her brothers, and the first chief justice of 
Maine, Prentiss Mellen, was her uncle. In 1829 she 
married Charles Packard, then alawyer but subsequently 
and for many years a Congregational minister, whose 
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chief pastorates were at Lancaster, Mass., and at Bidde- 
ford, Me., where he died, 1864. He was a man of great 
strength of character and warmth of heart, a persua- 
sive preacher, an early friend of the slave and Socgiy 
interested in moral reforms and in common school edu- 


cation. 

Asa minister’s wife. Mrs. Packard had full scope for 
her rare tact, sympathetic interest in persons and events 
while her combined wit and humor, 4 the exercise ct 
which she never Jost a friend, often lightened the shad- 
owy side of a clergyman’s life. gracious manner 
drew people to her, while a slight reserve kept any from 
presuming upon their acquaintance with her. 

The long years of her Srunswick life after the death 
of her husband were serene and fruitful. The devel- 
opment of her mind, a mind of unusual strength and 
ke was hecked. {fo her house came visitors 
whom college and town events had attracted to Bruns- 
wick. They counted it a privilege to see her, not be- 
cause she was old, but because she was wise and charm- 
ing. She drew around her an unusually large circle of 
young friends, who followed her to her grave under the 
college pines with tears. When ninety-five she re- 
marked that life was as sweet to her as ever, and her 
eyes, scarcely dimmed, and the delicate fiush, as of a 
wild rose, on her cheek, bore witness to the truth of 
what she affirmed. Her release came at daybreak, on 
the first morning of spring. Her surviving children 
are Charles W. Packard, M. D., of New York, Miss Char- 
lotte M. Packard of Brunswick, Rev. Edward N. Pack- 
ard, D. D , of Stratford, Ct., and Rev. George T. Pack- 
ard of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Others beside her own 
children rise up and call her blessed. 








REV. HENRY L. CHASE 

One of God’s noblemen, Rev Henry L. Chase, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Truman ‘hase, left our ranks March 1. 
He was born in Westford, Vt, Sept. 9, 1832. From 
Bakersville Academy he entered the Vermont Univer- 
sity with the Class of 1856, but ill health compelled 
him soon to leave. Later he entered Colby University, 
Maine, and secured the degree of A.B. with the Class 
of 1859. He taught school in North Carolina till the 
breaking out of the war, when be returned North, but 
later served for a while as chaplain in our army. His 
theological course begun in Andover was completed in 
Hartford. His first pastorate was in Carver, Mass. 
Thence he went to Iowa, but later returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and on June 22, 1869, was married to Miss 
Nancy R. Sever of Kingston, Mass., and the following 
year accepted a call to the Congregational church in 
Green Mountain, Io., where he remained twelve years, 
and when ill health compelled him to retire it is said 
that every man, woman and child there loved their 
faithful pastor. Later he went to Dyersville, but in 
1883 was obliged to give up the pastorate, and they re- 
tired to Minneapolis, where they remained till 1902, 
when on account of Mrs. Chase’s failing health they 
removed to Clifton Springs, N. Y., and just three years 
from that date Mr. Chase was called home. His the- 
aes? was thoroughly orthodox, his spirit Christlike 
and whoever heard him pray was convinced that he was 
a child of God. His tall, straight form was matched 
by his intellectual strength and uprightness, and his 
entire being was mellowed by years of suffering. He 
was a faithful member of the Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, was deeply interested in all mission work and 
loved to give to every good cause. As Mrs. Chase was 
well provided for and as they bad no children most of 
his property was left by will to the American Board for 
Foreign Missions. Mrs. Chase survives him and his two 
sisters. His many friends feel the loss of a brother, but 
nee “4 the abundant evidences that he has entered 
nto rest, 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most of 
the diseases and ailments of 
the human system. It se- 
riously affects every organ 
and function, causescatarrh, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
weak, tired, languid feelings 
and worse troubles. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which purifies and enriches 
the blood as nothing else can 


For testimonials of remarkable cures send 
for Book on the Blood, No. 3. 
Cc. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ouRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired. 
Cleanse, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘etetzi12 oxtora 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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ALL BRASS 


Being made entirely of metal, there is. 
no warping or twisting, and no misfit joints. 
With no cracks or open spaces, it can be 
kept as clean as any piece of china. 


aS Made of the best quality of brass, 
ORS it will keep its luster for years. Be- 
nd ing framed of heavy, thick castings,,. 
it will last for two generations. 


Tubular construction assures lightness ;. 


it is easy to move about the room. The extension foot, with the lower bar 
dropping below the frame, permits the bedding to fall gracefully to the floor. 
Does not all this appeal to you when put in such an inexpensive form? 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., AeymarkerSquare Subway, BOSTON 





DEVOE’S SPINDLE-FILE & STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE-BOOK HOLDER 





Used as a File for Holding Small Papers 
No Mutilation of Legal Papers, Memorandum 
Slips, Sales Orders, Shipping Orders, Charge 
Orders, Prescriptions, Deposit Slips, Bank 
Checks, or any other paper you keep on file. 
Holds them firmly and in place. 
Papers can be removed from the 
file without displacing the others. 
No chance of injury to the hands 


while operating. 
Used as a holder bath = is cheapest. No obstruction of light, is worked easily and quickly. 
n. 


yperation only to just turn leaf over an 


press dow 


Is most practical office device ever invented for either purpose. 
25 cts. postpaid. With card or calendar attachment, 35 cts. Over 25,000 sold. 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


THE A. F. LEWIS MFC. CO., Dept. C, East Boston, Mass. 
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% Every Day 
Every Dollar. 


PER YEAR A strong feature of our invest- 

ment is the fact that earnings are 

ag for ph | day your money is left with 

You y start at any time— withdraw 
when you rj fit. 


WE PAY 


5% Per Year 


on Your Savings 
Earnings remitted semi-annually by check 
or compounded. Your money always subject 
to your control if required for other purposes. 
Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million 
dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
—to home-buyers, who pay us interest and 
ag of the principal each month, which is 
turn reinvested. 
Established 12 Years 
Our business is conducted under 
YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPER 
VISION, by whom it is examined each year. 
Our clients include many prominent clergy- 
men, professional and business men in every 
State of the Union—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer 
you. They - meow | indorse our methods. 
Let us show you how we can handle your 








savings accounts to better 
advantage than most other 
wg institutions. 

0 


Ask for Booklet B. 
Assets - : . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
and LOAN CoO. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York City 


We have a quantity of Chicago West Division 
Railway four and one-half per cent. bonds, long 
time, half yearly interest always promptly paid. 

Nothing better for trust funds. Also other 
high-class bonds and securities. 

Full information free, on request. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
INVESTORS :— 


SEATTLE LOANS from 5% to 6% net 


The safest and most pete pole for investment. 
Choice loans on property 
negotiated for non-resident ieee 

attie is destined to be a great commercial and 
manufact we ae and has the best harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, realty values are advancing rapidly. 
Highest local a and Eastern references given. 

rrespondence solicited. 

OHN C. POWELL, 

Real Estate, Mortgage Loans and Investments, 

511 Bailey Building, Seattie, Washington. 


BONDS and 
Mortgages 
For Small or Large Investors 
The Kinds the Banks Buy 


If you have $100 or more to 
invest sately, send for my circular No. 1. 


E. Le Roy Galt, 325 Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 


Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Pm celebrated and effectual et Cure by By eg 


medicine. Proprietors. 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. “Wholesale of 
E. . Fougera & Co., se North William me., | N. N. ¥. 
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Among the Seminaries 


DR. VAN DYKE AT PACIFIC 


It is unanimously conceded that no course of 
lectures ever given in this university city has 
aroused so great interest and produced so deep 
impression as the Pacific Seminary Earl Lectures 
on Poetry, by Dr. Henry van Dyke, March 24— 
April11. Hundreds were turned away from the 
first lecture, given in the largest church auditorium 
in the city. The remaining lectures were given in 
» the Harmon Gymnasium on the university campus. 
The building seats over 2,000, but was not large 
enough to seat the throngs that crowded to hear 
Dr. van Dyke. The course, given for the first time, 
is marked by blended brilliancy and wholesome- 
ness, culture and popularity, humor and serious- 
ness, eloquence and instructiveness. The subjects 
were these: What Poetry Is; Poetry and the 
Other Arts; The Human Mission of Poetry; Poetry 
and the Recovery of Joy (Wordsworth) ; Poetry and 
the Glory of the Imperfect: (Browning); Poetry 
and the Harmony of Life (Tennyson). Dr. van 
Dyke gave also the Charter Day address at the 
university, on Productive Education. University, 
seminary and the public are alike enthusiastic 
over Dr. van Dyke’s contribution to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the Bay communities. His in- 
spiring message, his power of thought and ex- 
pression and, above all, his personal magnetism 
have greatly helped to restore normal standards 
and glorify noble ideals. J. W. B. 


DR. CLARKE AT YALE 


The Nathaniel W. Taylor lectures for the year 
were given in March by Prof. William Newton 
Clarke, D. D., of Colgate University. His subject 
was The Use of the Scriptures in Theology; and 
the four lectures were followed with closest atten- 
tion by large audiences. 

Lecture one discussed The Problem we meet in 
using our Bible to formulate a Christian theology. 
The scholarly and popular views of the Scriptures 
are widé apart; but the first necessity is the vow of 
common honesty: to use the Scriptures for what 
they are. Upon this basis we shall not regard 
all parts of the Bible as usable or equally valuable 
for a Christian theology. Christ’s own words are 
too little emphasized; the Old Testament receives 
undue importance; and the Bible is the least in- 
telligently read of all books. The dogmas of the 
authority of the Scriptures as scriptures and of 
their assumed self-consistency, may be rejected; 
while the position of the Bible as the inspirer of all 
Christian theology is unalterable. 

In the second lecture, The Principle which must 
guide us in our use of the Bible was thus stated: 
the Christian element in the Scriptures is the forma- 
tive element in Christian theology and the only one 
which we are allowed to use. This element is 
known by its character. A quality test will show 
whether it accords with the revelation of truth as 
in Christ. By its own self-evidencing light we are 
able to recoguize it. 

The Results Negative which follow from the 
application of the above principle formed the sub- 
ject of lecture third. Christ retired many views 
which had formerly been held. We must follow 
his example, for every true thought about God 
sends some old thought into the background. Christ 
doomed the Jewish Messianic hope to death by 
what he was. Christian theology must not bind 
on the gospel what belongs to a non-Christian view 
of God, or what belongs merely in the history of 
theology. 

The final lecture took up Resulls Positive, show- 
ing how important these are and how necessary 
it is that Christian conceptions, and those alone, 
should hold sway in Christian theology and in the 
hearts of men. At the close of the last lecture Dr. 
Clarke was given long, hearty applause. A recep- 
tion was tendered him by the faculty. G. H. D. ¢ 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


G. F. Eynon, Scranton, GE Sith cetdsnxkinstiaxes $4.64 

Mi WRI cc Alem cnees chncssccekenddactwasve 2.00 

S., Winter Street Chureh, Bath, Me..........0» 200 

K. D., Westfield, Mass.. ............-..++ ocsoe: eOG 

J.D. Wyckoff, PI Bhs 0 0 «ke 0s sires eek one nse 1.00 
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J.D. Wyckoff, Peoria, Ill............6..-+0 eee 2.00 





Perpetual devotion to what a man calls bis 
business is only to be sustained by perpetual 
neglect of many other things.—Robert Louis 





Stevenson. 
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May Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Porcelain 
and Cut Glass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen 
in this line, among which are: 

China Service Plates, with or without 
Soup Plates to match. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Ramekins and Stands—attractive fea- 
tures of table service at ladies’ lunch 
parties. 

Grape Fruit Plates—a new table fea- 
ture. 

China Sorbet Cups with Stands. 

After Dinner Coffee Sets. 

Turkish Coffees in metal frames. 

Chocolate Sets. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals. 

Tall China Pitcher Vases. 

Guest Room Water Sets (pitcher, match- 
box, candlestick and glass tumbler on 
tray). 

Sideboard Flagons and Steins. 

English Rock Crystal Glass in Stem- 
ware, Vases, Cologne Bottles, etc. 

Plain Cut Crystal Glass Colonial 
Shapes. 

Bread and Butter Plates, all values. 

Umbrella Vases and Cane Holders. 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings on Vases, 
Plates and Plaques. 

Ornamental pieces from 

Copeland, 

Coalport, 

Cauldon, 
Doulton, 
Minton, 
Royal Worcester 

In the Dinner Set Department will 
be seen superb specimens from Havi- 
land, Cauldon, the Royal Worcester 

Pottery, etc. 

All grades from the low cost to the 
expensive wares. 

One price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 

‘‘ Quality is remembered when Price 

is Forgotten” 
INSPECTION AND COMPARISON INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 
120 FRANKLIN St, Cor. Federal 


(Street cars may be taken from either railway station 
to our door). 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Peat 


and i PEALS 
Superior Copper and Tin. 
mcsHANG BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Mid. 


Miticty BELLS 


Oldest. ang.§ in Ameri 
Te Olipet, Bers Racizoed Belt Founey tg Azeri 











7 you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. - 
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SILK SHIRT-W 
TAY 








ILOR-MA ADESU ITs 
SILK COSTUMES . 
LONG COATS .. 

AIN COATS .. 
JACKETS .... 
SILK COATS .. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS .. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. 8. 
F WE FAIL TO FIT YOU WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


i i. 


SUMMER SUITS 
$6 to$25 ofan 


READY-MADE. 


Catalogue, Samples and Simple Meas- 
urement Directions Sent FREE. 


You can have a styl- 
ish garment made to 
your order from meas- 
urements sent us b 
mail, without weari- 
some trying on, delay 
or annoyance. 

Our catalogue ex- 
plains our system. It 
a'so illustrates and de- 
scribes the very la- 
test New Yor 
Fashions in suits 
skirts, jackets and 
rain coats, driving 
and traveling | coats, 
bride’s goin 
gowns, separa 
and shirt-waist suits, 

CORRECT STYLE, 
PERFECT WORKMAN- 
SHIP and FAULTLESS 

FIT DISTINGUISH 

OUR GARMENTS 

Our new materials 
for summer wear in- 
clude all the latest 
weaves and textures 
—Mohairs in fancy 
stripes and checks, 
Tweeds, Broadcloths 
and Serges in the new- 
est shades, Lans- 
downes, Henriettas, 
Taffetas and Pongees 
in all the popular 
colors. 


NO CHEAP MATERIALS BUT GOOD FABRICS 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


em Tio Mohair Sone, rilimting ee 
ade © oha rT. serge, Bri 
AIST SU ITS $12 to 825 


to $20 


$7.50 to $25 
= 


S250 to 12 





for them today 


or rain coat. 





We Send Free 


Sammer Catalogue showing the latest New 
York Fashions, a large assortment of Samples 
of the Newest Materials, and simple direc- 

tions for taking measurements correctly. Write 
Mention colors desired and 
whether you w sh samples for a tailor-made 
suit, silk costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket 


to any part of the 
United States our 











National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. Est. 17 yrs. 


No Agts. or Branches. 














individual Communion 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- 








ion table which you wou 1d not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


Send for Free Book. 











YMYER ay tren 
CHURCH ua La PCR 









BELLS. | 


Alloy Church and_ Sch 


The C.8, BELL. con't H 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4dvenue; in Brookiyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C.F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Congregationalism on Wheels 

Recently Dr. Waters’s people at Tompkins 
Avenue responded to his appeal for a portable 
chapel to be loaned where needed, with $2,250. 
It has now been decided to make the amount 
of larger service by this plan: whenever a 
church in need of a home of its own raises 
an amount agreed upon, the balance will be 
giyen from the above fund to complete the 
purchase of a portable building. In a few 
years churches now being founded will need 
and be able to build more commodious edifices; 
and the portable chapels can then be passed 
on to still newer enterprises. That is to say, 
| Congregationalism is no longer spoken of as 
an exotic, but is recognized to be in an atmos- 
| phere. where proper attention insures solid 
| growth and deeper root. 
| The Swedish Evangelical Church in South 
| Brooklyn, near Bay Ridge, and on Fifty-fifth 
| Street, near Fifth Avenue, has recently devel- 
| oped so as to be able to leave the wooden 

dwelling in which its work has been carried 
| on for several years. It has now purchased 

lots and begun the erection of a combined 
| church and parsonage in brick, which will be 
opened next fall. Rev. N. J. Wessels, the 
pastor, resembles Mr. Beecher as a young 
man, except that the latter was much stouter. 





The Ministers’ Meeting 


A large attendance of ministers in spite of 
the beginning of Holy Week, was due to the 
subject, which in New York has recently been 
| much discussed, The Child Labor Peril. Mrs. 
| Florence Kelley, secretary of the Consumers’ 
| League, spoke with her usual clearness of 

thought and from extensive knowledge gained 
| by persistent investigation, on a theme very 
| personal to her audience, How we all em- 
| ploy children indirectly. Rev. O. R. Lovejoy, 
| fresh from his investigations in Ohio, Rhode 
| Island, Massachusetts and other states, as as- 
| sistant secretary of the National Committee, 
| discussed Child Labor Legislation: a Duty to 
| Producerand Consumer. The statements made 
| were somewhat startling to those who have 

not followed this great problem. At the close 

of the discussion, Mr. Lovejoy was invited to 

deliver addresses in various districts on Chil- 
| dren’s Day and other appropriate times, to 
| distribute his knowledge of the facts. At 
| lunch most of those present were called upon 
| for brief statements as to the condition of 

their work, an interesting feature of this 
| monthly fellowship. 


The Evangelistic Appeal 

While no great religious wave has come visi- 
| bly near to the great city, there is unusual 
| vigor and fervency in most of the churches, 
| and a manifest hope-to make this Easter mem- 
orable. Dr. Cadman, for instance, is receiv- 
ing 151 new members, and the total for all 
our Congregational churches is expected to 
be larger than ever. Dr. Hillis continues 
to , Speak every day or so at the navy yard 
at ‘noon, and all speakers there report deep in- 
terest and abundant questions from scores 
who are aroused. Practically all our churches 
have observed Holy Week with special serv- 
ices, many of them the week preceding also. 
Few observe the first week in January. 

SYDNEY. 
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Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
MAaAcBETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps}; 
even that is imperfectly known. 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh 











Foot 4 
Comfort \ 
for Women. | 


\ 
“ WORTH ’’ CUSHION SOLE i i 
Shoes are the nicest-looking, / 






and yet the most comfortable 

shoe made. The patent inner 

sole makes a cushion for the 

foot that makes walking a 
leasure, and at the same 
ime it resists dampness. 

hy women dis- 

card rubbers 











_ troubled 
with tired, sore, 
calloused ' feet’ find entire com- 
fort by wearing them 

Write us for Catalogue, showing 
all the many neat styles, all sold at 


$5.00 to $5.50 


a pair, postpaid to your door. 


THE CUMMINGS CO. 
406 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easil y made on a 


. Lawton Simplex Printer. 


No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for pe a tl. and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° ¥ Street, New York. 


rag L PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


NO gumuining to clog neck of bottle—No 
: "eens will not spoil nor discolor the 
— ) finest rs. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
| 6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
‘ , pints, pints and quarts. 
lEPage’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails5c. ; by mail. 10c. 
E Sans 
WoRLD 
102. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12¢c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


OPIUMR 2 


have been cured by us. Treatmen’ tean be taken at it home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Wy i 





Vay) hie 




































EAVY We will send youa 
AIR - FREE SHAMPOO 
and tell how to obtain 
EALTHY fave Bair ana nahin 
EA D scalp conditions. 






R, Eothen Hair Culture Co., Cleveland, 0. 








Get it 


from your 
Druggist, 








Ghe STRENGTH-GIVER, =333 CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


“and MEN 








ae L. 


HURCH 
ARPETS rics. 


FACTURER 


CARP 
WASH 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 
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AT MANU , MOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
TS AND UPMOLSTERY 


CTON ST., 





BOSTON. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 7-13. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: His Exercise. Jas. 1: 22-27. 

This is one of the Biblical passages in which 
President Roosevelt delights. Indeed he has 
preached many a searching sermon from the 
text, ‘‘ Be ye doers of the Word, not hearers 
only.” The iron commander, the great Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, also put emphasis upon 
achievement. When a subordinate was com- 
mended to him for promotion his question 
often would be, “ What has the man done? ”’ 
And if we go still further back to an early 
Church father we shall find him ringing the 
changes on the phrase, ‘‘ Christianity in ac- 
tion.”’ 





Let us be glad as young Christians that we 
live in an age insistent upon making perform- 
ance tally with profession, that we are sum- 
moned to take our religion out of the cloister 
and the sanctuary, to get it down from pillars 
and lofty places and to put it at work healing 
the sores of the world about us, easing the in- 
dustrial strain, promoting just and merciful 
relations between man and man and class and 
class. 





Now and then on city streets we see hand- 
some horses being led or ridden about and we 
say, ‘* They are the fire engine horses out for 
exercise.”” The horses themselves know the 
difference between this idle parading and the 
mad rush toward a burning building. It is 
then that their nostrils distend, their power- 
ful limbs become tense and they enter into the 
real meaning of the occasion, as far as horses 
can. We Christians are not like fire engine 
horses in that we have to wait for an alarm 
and can meanwhile pass our time idly, but 
there is a constant demand upon the Christian 
to exercise himself unto godliness. 





First of all he may well begin with himself. 
There is where James would have his converts 
begin. He intimates that the ordinary man 
will have a considerable task in the controlling 
of his own tongue. Unless he can refrain 
from saying sharp, hateful and complaining 
things he would better fight shy of bearing 
testimony in public to his enjoyment of re- 
ligion; not that God cannot use an imperfect 
man in witnessing to the kingdom, but it isa 
bad thing for the man himself to continue in 
public commendation of a faith to which at his 
own fireside he is daily giving the lie through 
hasty and inconsiderate speech. 





We are getting our exercise then when we 
take any besetting sin in hand with the pur- 
pose to master it. And the fight is not against 
one only but against all, to the end that we 
become perfect in Christ. We are getting our 
exercise, too, when our households, friends and 
business associates are made to feel constantly 
through our quiet, modest, consistent bearing 
the force of the religion which we profess. 


And out beyond this we need to go in wise, 
definite efforts. And in all work for others 
bear in mind two things: first, persistency. 
“Be not weary in well doing.”” How many 
Christian tasks have we left but just begun! 
Of how many more have we wearied when 
but half through! ‘‘Keep everlastingly at 
it;”’ “fight it out, if it takes all summer” 
—these should be our mottoes. And then 

ties. Choice of routes. Personal 


EUROPE sors ran" $50 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertewn K, Mass. 











Select long tours. Small par- 
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again we need from time to time to under- 
take new forms of exercise, to develop some 
muscle or quality that needs calling into play. 
What new thing can you do with your Chris- 
tian life this coming week? What witness to 
Christ never before rendered? In what new 
way can you bring your religion to bear upon 
the lives of others, upon the cleansing of 
society? 


hure 
arprls 


are the lar: 

in the Uni 

a complete line of Church Car- 
pets in Ingrain, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 





Biographical - 


REV. WALLACE E. MATHER 


About thirty-five years ago Wallace E. Mather, a 
student at Yale, was arrested in his college career 
by a disease which threatened fatal results. He 
made a brave fight for his life, taking long sea 
voyages, and recovered a good measure of health, 
though having the use of only one lung. He was 
ordained to the ministry in 1881, was the first su 
perintendent of schools for Clay County, Minn., 
held useful pastorates in Colorado and other states 
and died April 23 at Paris, N. Y., where he had 
been pastor of the Congregational church for the 
last two years. He was the son of a Congregational 
minister and his mother was a sister of Rev. Dr. 
Ray Palmer, the well-known hymn writer. 


of appropriate designs and colorings. 
Special reduced prices quoted to 
religious institutions. We will gladly 
and estimated cost. As 


a guide, state color and quality pre- 
ferred, also approximate number of 
yards required, and, if possible, enclose 


church, ready to lay. 
Correspondence and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 


W.&J.SLOANE 
884 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Negro students, graduates and teachers of 
Tuskegee Institute have expressed their ap- 
preciation of the efforts of the late William 
H. Baldwin in their behalf by contributing 
$800 toward his memorial fund. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 











Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 














$5650 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago,via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Choice of routes via Omaha, Cheyenne and Granger, via 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, through the wonderful moun- 
tain scenery of Colorado, via the Yellowstone National 
Park, through the Lake McDonald Country or the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 


A great op to visit one of the test and fruit raisi 
tries, eae rgest fishing and Nasningptine teaeoliien aa some of ‘ne maee 
aggressive, rich and growing cities in the world. 
These low rates are in effect on certain days in May, June, July, August and September, 
a gee Full particulars in regard to the exposition and descrip- 


tive of the Pacific Northwest sent to any address on 
seceipt of two 2-cent stamps, 
























W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 


OL1s7 





YOSEMITE 





The Wonderland of California 


ON LINE OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Inquire 170 Washington St., Boston, Mass." 


VALLEY 








Of Special Interest to Congregationalists 








The Congregational Way 


GEORGE M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. net. 


A handbook of Congregational polity and usage. This valuable 
book aims to do for the present generation of ley ogee what 
Dr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty-five 
years ago. The methods in oer churches are carefully described, 
and the reasons therefor di yo Bee forth. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of our ablest pastors, editors and administrators, some of 
whom have given the author valuable aid in its preparation. 


John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor 


Ozora S. Davis, D. D. $1.25 net. 


No other Ricarenh is now accessible of the gifted and sweet-spirited 
Pi pastor who did so much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. It includes much material which is new, as well 
as the most interesting and significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


Pioneer Days in Kansas- 


RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. $1.00 net. 


The author of this fascinatin oeeehio hical narrative was one 
of a Kansas band organized in Andover = in 1856 to take u 
missionary work in sas. He became pastor of the Soqeeion 
Church in Lawrence, Kan., in 1857, an Gren. he storm: 
times of arcane which culminated in the infamous Quantrell Raid 
the burning of the city of Lawrence. He describes the growth and 
vicissitudes of early Kansas in a vivid and vital fashion. 


Small Books on Great Subjects 
The Practice of Immortality 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 25 cts. net. 


A luminous, convincing statement of the Christian faith in a future 
life, showing that beginning with yen eye ne to be true, as we 
do in science, we soon come to know it true by experience. 


The Background of Mystery 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 26 cts. net. 


This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most profound and helpful sermons. 
It is a splendid specimen of a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 











The Pilgrim Press newyork chicago Boston 





















furnishing of new homes 
or at the time of replenishing, 
careful consideration can ips ome ee f 
te to the silver which is.selected. 
buying spoons, knives, forks, etc., 
those who are guided by the trade mark 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS. 


Avon will purchase silverware of the quality 
that has earned its title of ‘* Silver 
Plate that Wears’’ by actual years of service. Its 
reputation does not rest upon assertion that it will 
wear, but on the /act that it does endure through 
enerations. The quality that your grandparents 
to and appreciated in 1847 is the quality of 
“* 1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ goods to-day. 
With the question of quality settled, the second 
consideration of beauty in ys is self-evident in 
the exquisite patterns—two of the leaders bein; 
here illustrated. Ask your dealer for **184 


ROGERS BROS.” Send for catalogue 


“DPD 65’ to aid in 
making selections, 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International 
Silver Co., 
Successor). 











EE Slattery Go. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION OF 
THEIR COLLECTION FOR THE 


SUMMER SEASON 


IMPORTED COATS 


EXHIBITED IN 
EMBROIDERED BATISTES, BROADCLOTHS, REAL 
IRISH LACES AND CHIFFONS 
ALSO COATS FOR MOTORING IN PONGEE 
AND LINEN 


NEW TAILORED SUITS 


SHOWN IN COPIES OF THE LATEST PARIS MODELS, 
MADE IN NEW FRENCH VOILES 
GRAY MIXTURES, SHEPHERD PLAIDS, FANCY 
MOHAIRS AND SILK FABRICS 


NEW TOP COATS 


MADE IN FINE ENGLISH COVERTS 


LINGERIE BLOUSES 


IN*EXQUISITE DESIGNS, HAND EMBROIDERED 
ON HANDKERCHIEF LINENS, LAWNS AND NETS 
ALSO TAILOR-MADE BLOUSES FOR 
RIDING AND GOLFING 





154-155 Tremont Street, Boston 


LADIES’ DRESSES 


THE EXHIBIT NOW SHOWN IS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
INTEREST AND INCLUDES MANY PARIS 
MODEL DRESSES 
MADE IN DELICATE MATERIALS 
SUCH AS 


SILK DRESSES 


IN THE NEW RADIUM FOULARDS, MESSALINE, 
LOUISIENNES AND CHIFFON ‘TAFFETAS, 
ARE NOW SHOWN 
IN MANY NEW DESIGNS FROM OUR OWN 

WORKROOMS; ALSO : 
POMPADOURS AND BROCHE CHIFFON 
EFFECTS, VOILES AND PONGEES 
IN NEW MODEL GOWNS 


LINGERIE DRESSES 














